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Student Movement Beginnings in the Balkans 


HE Editor has asked me to give 
some of my experiences among 


university students in Austria and 
the Balkan States in the year that the 
World War began. 

Austria-Hungary was then composed 
of eleven different nationalities. In the 
Austrian parliament Germans, Greeks, 
Italians, Croatians, Slovenes, Rumanes, 
Poles, Ruthenes and Slovaks all met 
under one dynastic head, but as sep- 
arate “nations.” When the Emperor 
wrote to his subjects, he did not ad- 
dress them “my .people,” but “my 
peoples.” A professor in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna said tome: “If your 
Student Christian Movement succeeds 
in uniting into one federation these dif- 
ferent races, it will do what military 
and political organization have failed 
to accomplish.” 

Religiously also the Austrians are a 
divided people, the great majority be- 
ing at least nominally Roman Catho- 
lics. There are also Greek Orthodox, 
Greek Catholics, Mohammedans and 
Jews. The last had an influence po- 
litically and economically out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. A _ strong 
minority of the people were Protes- 
tants. 

I found in Vienna about fifieen thou- 
sand students, of whom six thousand 
were foreigners. Nearly every na- 
tionality of Southeastern Europe was 
represented in the University: also 
Italians and Turks. Some two or three 
thousand of the undergraduates were 
Jews and almost all the women students 
were Jewesses. From all that I could 
learn, the moral and religious needs of 
the students were great. Some repre- 
sentative undergraduates said to me: 
“In Vienna there are many religious 
circles which are religious only in 
thought and not in action; straightfor- 
ward men think that the backwardness 
of Austria is due to religion.” Mr. 
H. W. Steed in “The Hapsburg Mon- 
arch” writes: “In few countries has 
the Church so little grip upon the daily 
lives of the people as in Austria-~-Hun- 
gary.” In few European university 
‘enters is it easier for men to go wrong 
if they wish to do so. 


. By ROBERT P. WILDER 


When I visited Vienna for the first 
time eight years ago my addresses 
could not be delivered in the University ; 
but on my last visit the Rector most 
kindly opened the University to me. In 
the first meeting hundreds crowded 
into the medical theatre, several stand- 
ing throughout the address. The sec- 
ond and third addresses were for tech- 
nical students near the Technical Col- 
lege. At the fourth meeting we also 
had a large audience although another 
address was being delivered at the Uni- 
versity that evening. At the close of 
my address that evening it was neces- 
sary to have two after-meetings, be- 
cause nearly all present during the ad- 
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dress remained to the first after-meet- 
ing. In addition I had five or six 
smaller meetings in Vienna for Polish 
students, for members of the Student 
Christian Movement and for inquirers. 
Forty-nine men students and six women 
students gave us their names as de- 
sirous of considering membership in 
the Christian Association. Twenty-two 
of these at once joined Bible groups. 
The eleven days spent by me in Vienna 
deepened the conviction already formed 
that this student field was one of the 
neediest and most hopeful in South- 
eastern Europe. 

From Vienna I went to Agram 
(called by the Croatians “Zagreb” ). 
Here also the way was prepared for 
me by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation Secretary for Austria. 
Zagreb is the capital of Croatia and 
the only university centre in that coun- 
try. The Serbo-Croat race has the fol- 
lowing branches: Servians, Croatians, 
Bosnians, Montenegrins, and Slovenes. 
Servians and Montenegrins belong to 
the Greek Orthodox Church; Croatians 
and Slovenes are Roman Catholics, 
while Bosnians are Mohammedans. 
Sut linquistically all the branches of 
this race understand each other. 

The University of Zagreb had three 
faculties: Law, Philosophy, and Tech- 
nology, with 1,124 students. Those 
who wished to study medicine usually 
went to Vienna for this purpose. 

Our visit here was a pioneering one 
as no secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation had been there be- 
fore. The Rector very kindly opened 
the largest lecture room of the Uni- 
versity for my meetings. He, the pro- 
Rector, the Professor of Philosophy and 
other leading men were present. Sev- 
eral students came to me for private 
talks, among them Jewish and Moham- 
medan undergraduates. About thirty 
gave their names to us as desiring Fed- 
eration literature and as considering 
the formation of a branch of the Fed- 
eration in their university. After my 
visit a Bible group was organized 
among these students. 

Since the War began I have received 
very little news from Austria, but evi- 
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dently Christian work among students 
has not been entirely interrupted by 
hostilities. One student, who heard me 
in Vienna, has written me that at that 
time he was seriously thinking of end- 
ing his life because he had failed in 
the fight for character, but there was 
something in what he heard which gave 
him hope and he had since found the 
great Christ. He adds, “Even though 
[| have been thirty-eight days in the 
front line trenches I have a peace that 
nothing can shake.” Another Austrian, 
a graduate, has written me that he has 
come to a personal faith in Christ since 
the war began. 

Taking the students of Austria as a 
whole, | was told that about seventy- 
five per cent. were agnostics. Among 
these agnostics are some of the best 
undergraduates; men who have the 
power to make or mar society. Many 
of these were attracted when told of 
the purity, reality and power of Christ 
Some eager to go behind the 
ecclesiastical differences which divide 
Christians to the great Saviour. Those 
who drew near Him found themselves 
near each other and were willing to 
study and work together for the ex- 
tension of His Kingdom. 

From Croatia we went to Belgrade 
University in Servia where we found 
1.526 students in the faculties of Law, 
Philosophy, and Technology. The Uni- 
versity has no faculty of medicine or of 
theology. Nearly all the students be- 
longed, at least nominally, to the Greek 
Orthodox Church which was officially 
connected with the State. I had a 
most interesting conversation with the 
Metropolitan of the Church who ex- 
pressed sympathy with the objects of 
our Student Christian Federation. We 
found in Belgrade twelve members of 
the Christian Association started by 
Dr. Mott and fifteen or twenty attended 
the Bible group which was under the 
leadership of Professor Marco Lecco 


Fou 


were 


meetings were arranged for me 


open to any students and four for stu- 
dents who were especially interested in 


the Federation. After my second ad- 
dress about one hundred undergrad- 
uates remained to the after-meeting 
where the most earnest attention was 
given to the appeal to surrender their 
lives to Jesus Christ. About the same 
number remained to a discussion after 
my third address. Here are some of 
the questions asked me: “Is it possible 
for a man to live a¢cording to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity when he does not 
believe in the deity of Christ?” “Has 
suffering any meaning: is it on account 
of some error or sin in a previous 
existence or for some later sin? Is suf- 
fering the way of salvation and, if so, 
why has a God of love given us such 
a way and not a way of joy and satis- 
faction?” Undoubtedly many similar 
questions have been asked by the rem- 
nant of this brave people during the 
fearful trials through which they have 
passed in the last four years. 

From Belgrade I went to Constan- 
tinople for twelve days of most inter- 
esting work among students and then 
turned back to Sofia, the capital of 
Bulgaria. Bulgaria has its own Ex- 
arch and its own Holy Synod. The 
people were attached to the church be- 
cause it had helped to deliver their 
country from the Turks. It seems sad 
to find that the Bulgars united with 


their Moslem enemies in_ fighting 
against the Allies. 
There were in the University of 


Sofia when I visited it 2,210 students, 

of whom 615 were women. The three 

faculties were History-Philology, Phys- 
I 


ics-Mathematics, and Law. found 
in Sofia a foyer rented by the 
Christian Association. In this my 


smaller meetings were held and here 
students came for personal talks. The 
first public meeting was in the new 
cinematograph theatre where about a 
thousand heard me speak on “Moral 
\trophy and the Regeneration of So- 


ciety.” One afternoon I spoke at the 
Military School where the officers of 
the Bulgarian army are trained. Six 
hundred thirty cadets and the teaching 
staff were crowded into their largest 
hall for the meeting. The other meet- 
ings were in the largest auditorium of 
the University where every seat was 
taken and people were standing in the 
aisles. I also addressed the  stu- 
dents and staff of the theological sem- 
inary of the Orthodox church—the only 
school of theology of this State church 
for all Bulgaria—and spoke to school 
boys and girls. 

As,a result of the campaign there 
were started four Bible groups for 
boys and men, one for men alone and 
one for gymnasium girls. The follow- 
ing are some of the questions asked me 
by Bulgarian students: “Which side 
will God help in war when both sides 
pray for victory?” “What is the pur- 
pose of human life?” “What is the 
meaning of misfortune as an educa- 
tional factor?” “Does the spirit lite 
begin gradually, or with a sudden and 
violent change ?” 

One of my two interpreters had been 
in thirteen military engagements and 
had been through thirty-two days of 
continuous fighting and manoeuvering. 
It is said that Bulgaria, which had a 
population of four millions, lost in the 
two wars before the World War 
more than the total British losses in 
the South African War. One wonders 
how many of the students I met on 
this tour in Southeastern Europe are 
still alive. What is their attitude now 
towards Christianity ? When will doors 
closed by the War to such Federation 
visitation be again opened? Let us re- 
member these lands in our prayers. 
When peace really comes and the 
League of Nations is established we 
believe that the branches of this world- 
wide Student Christian Movement will 
be among the most effective agencies 
to make it an enduring peace 


The Other End of the Friendship Fund 


By ARTHUR FRANKLIN NEWELL 


HAT would you do if seven 
students on your own college 
campus committed 
lite held nothing for them save 
starvation ? 

We were looking out over the quiet 
blue waters of Lake Geneva toward the 


suicide be- 


Calise 


gleaming French Alps, with Mont 
jlanc just showing in the distant 
clouds, and the little village of Lau- 


sanne at our feet seemed as placid as 
the water of the lake. But Ramsay, 
“the great friend of Lausanne stu- 
dents,” was telling us about his boys 
and girls—nearly 2,000 of them—and 
we knew that tragedy had been never 
far away since the war reached out to 
them in neutral Switzerland. 

The cost of living was supposed to 


he lower here than in some other Swiss 


cities, and when their supplies of money 
began to be cut off, they thought they 
could reduce expenses here. The war 
took so many of them by surprise. A 
great many of them were just manag- 
ng to get along from week to week, 
even before the war. But since—well, 
they haven’t managed, that’s all. And 
then, even those who had money at 
home in Russia or Serbia or Greece 
began to have their supplies cut off. 
In Russia the Bolsheviks were the last 
straw. After that, nothing came, no 
word from parents.” 

M. Ramsay had been in Lausanne 
during all these days, and knew how 
things had gone from bad to worse. 
Something of all this I had learned 
from Dr. A. C. Harte as we journeyed 


that dav by motor from Berne, the 


Y. M. C. A. headquarters, to Lausanne 
Dr. Harte was in charge of Ameri 
can Red Triangle Work in Switzer- 
land, and especially in connection wit! 
the “American Student Friendship 
League,” as they call the work made 
possible by the part of the 1917 Stu 
dent Friendship Fund that went to th« 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
With Miss Elizabeth Clark, for sev 
eral years the Federation’s representa 
tive among students, he had 
heard one story after another of thi- 
great need among the nearly 5,000 for- 
eign students in the Swiss university 
towns. When Dr. Harte sees need, h 
rushes into action, whether he be in 
India among the young men and boys 
who call him friend, or in the prisor 
camps throughout Europe, where his 
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smile has brought cheer to men in 
despair behind barbed wire, or in 
Switzerland among students far from 
home. In Miss Clark he had a loyal 
co-worker, familiar with the entire stu- 
dent life of the little republic. She has 
told how she dreaded to go to her of- 
fice in the morning, for fear some 
other student friend might be reported 
gone—a suicide. Together they faced 
the problem to see where the Y. M. 
C. A. might bring its ministry of relief 
and friendship. An appeal was in- 
serted in the newspapers and 75 stu- 
dents were sent into the country for 
work or recuperation. A cooperative 
restaurant was enlisted, and meal tick- 
ets were distributed. 

Sut this didn’t meet the need. A 
Russian woman student had been found 
by a physician in such a state of priva- 
tion and starvation that her recovery 
was hopeless; for four days she had 
not eaten at all, and for three months 
she had subsisted on bread and a little 
broth. The doctor had said that, al- 
though he was accustomed to human 
suffering, he had not been able to sleep 
for days afterwards. 

The vision of our Association lead- 
ers saw what might be done by a well- 
directed Red Triangle Student Hostel. 
\ beautiful four-storied house that had 
been occupied by a school of domestic 
science was secured, overlooking Lake 
Geneva, and M. Ramsay was invited by 
Dr. Harte to be its leader. A Uni- 
versity man of fine culture and quick 
sympathy, he has incarnated the spirit 
ot the undertaking. A call to the editor- 
ship of one of the Lausanne daily 
papers was set aside in the face of this 
opportunity to serve more adequately 
the needs of the boys and girls he had 
come to know. His wife, herself a 
former Russian student, was with him 
in every effort, and more consecration 
cannot be found than in this young, 
enthusiastic, and capable pair of work- 
ers and comrades among Lausanne 
students. 

The Hostel was opened September 
30, 1918, and my visit was made -two 
weeks later. Already everything was 
in perfect running order, from the huge 
pile of potatoes in the cellar—the pride 
of Ramsay’s heart—to the beds in the 
upstairs dormitories. But what most 
pleased Ramsay and his wife was some- 
thing else. We looked in at the dining 
room, and saw 150 students at a real 
meal that included some of those fam- 
ous potatoes.’ 

“How nice,” said Ramsay, “to see 
smiles on their faces. We've been so 
used to eyes that had no hope.” 

Dr. Harte was with me, and his joy 
was that of some father at a family re- 
union. He was pointing to a dark-eyed 
lad, with his hair brushed back like 
Mischa Elman’s. 

“Do you see that young Russian? He 
was here with his mother when the 
war came, studying music at the Con- 
servatory, with a brilliant future. Then 
their money stopped and no word came 
from Russia. They sold a good many 
things—as much as they could, and 
lived on next to nothing. Finally he 














DINING ROOM IN STUDENT HOSTEL AT LAUSANNE 


had to go out on the street corners with 
his violin to pick up what little he 
could. We got hold of him, and he 
seemed so amazed to have someone 
offer him real food. He’s eating now 
here in the hostel, and we're helping 
him and his mother, too. They’re not 
going to forget it all, nor the Students’ 
Friendship League in America. And 
there are so many others like them!” 

Ramsay took me over to the big 
bulletin board, and showed me the vol- 
untary courses that were being started 
in order to help the students to become 
self-supporting—classes in languages, 
accounting and _ stenography. Mrs. 
Ramsay was also very proud of the 
work room for women students, where 
practical courses in sewing, millinery, 





etc., were enabling them to give new 


touches to those old dresses and hats 
that had been so long neglected. 

The Employment Bureau, registered 
with the municipal authorities and af- 
filiated with various philanthropic or- 
ganizations, was already beginning to 
serve as a central agency for students 
to secure a chance to “work their way.” 
But it can scarcely be appreciated 
among American students how difficult 
it has been in these university towns 
to obtain employment. I was in a de- 
lightful little luncheon party in Berne, 
in Dr. Harte’s room, where two Rus- 
sian students were guests. The simple 
little meal of toast and fruit and Tob- 
lerone milk chocolate was served by a 
Belgian interned prisoner. One of the 
Russians, Anatole, Dr. Harte called 
“his boy,” an alert chap of 16. He was 
telling how he found work when his 
money gave out. 

“T was not used to working, but I 
saw in the paper where a druggist 
wanted a boy to help, so I went there. 
He asked me questions, and said I could 
work for him, but I must sleep in the 


back of the shop. After a little while, 
he saw I wasn’t that kind of a boy, 
so he let me come into the house and 
sleep there, like the rest of the family.” 

The red-letter days in Anatole’s life 
were the brief holidays that he could 
spend in Berne with Dr. Harte. When 
in Lausanne, the Hostel is home. 

It was with more than pride that 
M. Ramsay showed us through the 
Hostel; the man himself also stood re- 
vealed, for the house was only the 
vehicle by which his spirit of service 
might be carried to the boys and girls. 
The two dormitory floors, with rooms 
that look out on the most superb view 
imaginable, are the essence of bright- 
ness and cheer. The reading room, 
study and music room are on the sec- 
ond floor. I stood looking at the 
French and Swiss magazines on the 
table, and Ramsay made a remark that 
[ would pass on: 


“Why couldn’t some American 
friends send us more good American 
magazines ?” 

Mrs. Ramsay served us tea in their 
own home-like apartments. There was 
no need to tell us that that room would 
be a refuge and a home to many a 
lonely boy or girl needing comradeship. 

[ think Ramsay liked best his first 
floor, with its two dining rooms—one 
where those who preferred to eat a la 
carte might have dinner with dessert 
for only 1 fr. 90, and supper for 1 fr 
40; the other, “accessible a toutes les 
bourses,” where individual portions 
might be bought, such as soup, 15 cen- 
times; vegetables, 30 centimes; meat, 
go centimes; “plat du jour,” 60 cen- 
times; dessert, 40 centimes. I thought 
of the “Waldorf Lunch” in my own col- 
lege days, and felt quite at home, for 
in this second dining room everyone 
waits on himself. : 








\ piano between the two dining- 
rooms was kept busy during the meal, 
and I wished that students back in 
\merica who had given to the Students’ 
Friendship Fund might have shared 
with me that sight. It was like watch- 
ing dividends being created from money 
invested to see happiness and comfort 
and release from worry shining out 
from the faces in those two rooms. And 
yet there is no thought of pauperizing 
these students. Every student-boarder 
has some special service to render in 
the house; each one shares personally 
in the common responsibility for the 


An Interview with A. C. 


OU ask if I found in the war 

prisons many with deep spiritual 

yearnings. In every war prison 
in which | spent any time whatever, 
| found groups of war prisoners seek- 
ing to develop their union with God 
and to discover His will concerning our 
world. I was constantly hearing ex- 
pressions such as these: “In some 
way or other, out of all this struggle 
there must come some sort of new ad- 
vent of our Lord.” “We should no 
longer speak of ‘the Kingdom of God.’ 
We should speak of ‘the Republic of 
Men.’ ” In this new era Jesus is go- 
ing to be known more and more as “the 
Son of Man.” He is going both to 
reign and rule because of the winning 
power of “His Face.” In “the Repub- 
lic of Men” the prophecy He spoke of 
Himself—“‘And I, if I be litted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me,” will be fulfilled. 

You say, What about the attitude of 
the war prisoners toward the Church? 
Everywhere I found gratitude for the 
humanitarian service rendered by the 
Church and by such organizations of 
the Church as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Everywhere there 
was a great longing that the Church 
should forget the importance of all 
matters that divided it into confessions 
and denominations, and should think 
more of the greater importance of the 
things which called it to union and to 
united corporate action. One war pris- 
oner, who was always talking about 
the greater comradeship that should 
result out of the War, and that could be 
permanent only if based on relation- 
ship to God, said to me, when I was 
urging a group when they returned to 
their homes both to be regular in 
church attendance and to do some form 
of regular work for the church to 
which they belonged: “When I get 
back home, I will attend church. It 
makes me think of my mother, and 
that does me good, and the church is a 
good place for weddings, baptisms, and 
funerals; but I want you to understand 
vhen we want things done we know we 
have got to go outside of the church.” 
\nother day an ardent believer in the 
Church stated that his praver was that 
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Hostel’s upkeep, appearance and at- 
mosphere. 

I did not hear the Russian choir nor 
the orchestra of 22 pieces that have 
been formed in the Hostel; but Mrs. 
Ramsay told me how beautifully they 
sang and played. The concerts, as well 
as the dramatics, are held in the dining- 
rooms, thrown together for this -pur- 
pose, with a specially built stage at one 
end. 

\s I talked with the students them- 
selves, in their quiet, shy way they 
showed how much they appreciated 
what had been made possible by the 





A. C. HARTE, PIONEER IN RED TRIANGLE 
WORK AMONG PRISONERS OF WAR 


denominations 
might come together on the great is- 
sues and that, in a voice strong be- 
cause it was the united voice of all, 
they might work in prayer, exhorta- 
tion, and leadership for a really Chris- 
tian State and so hasten the entry into 
the Promised Land flowing with the 
milk and honey of free and great op- 
portunity for all to make the utmost 
use of themselves in attainment and 
service. 

\mong the better type of Bolsheviks, 
I found a real yearning for comrade- 
ship and education and a readiness to 
accept suggestions given sympathetical- 
ly, and everywhere a willingness not to 
count the price if the ideal could be 
realized. It was knowing men of this 
sort that made one say to me: “What 
a pity that ‘debauching influences’ and 
‘tasting of the spoils’ are robbing men 
of this type of their idealism!” 

One can sum it all up by saying that 
among the thinking war prisoners there 
was a great yearning that the Face of 
God might be more evident among 
men; that the Church might become a 
greater brotherhood of men and might 
use its power to compel the State to 
become Christian, to make the standard 


all confessions and 


students of America. One boy said: 
“It took the war to show us how friend- 
ly were those students in America— 
boys and girls trying to get an educa- 
tion like ourselves.” It was all very 
simple but so eloquent! 

The Ramsays had made us remain to 
the supper. As we left for the night 
journey back to Berne, I think we all 
felt we had been in fellowship with 
servants of the Master. As I told Dr. 
Harte, surely here is one of the most 
picturesque and most valuable bits of 
service that war’s suffering has in- 
spired. 


Harte 


of success not money, but rather initia- 
tive in human service; to prevent the 
wronging of women; to give to every 
child a healthy body; and to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of 
earnings. 

There is a great longing among edu- 
cated war prisoners for a new interna- 
tional standard with reference to the 
backward nations. Again and again, 
in one way or another, men advocated 
an international economic system that 
would prevent the exploiting of the 
backward nations by an advanced na- 
tion for its own aggrandizement, and 
would compel the development of the 
backward nations for their own good 
and the good of the world. 

The service rendered by the Ameri- 
can students has brought it about that 
the students among the war prisoners, 
especially the students from the south- 
ern and eastern European countries 
think of the American students not as 
the super-man of the Prussian ideal, but 
as the super-man of the new era, who 
with unlimited capacity and wealth will 
endeavor to right wrongs and to help 
the weak without counting the cost, and 
who by his example and teaching will 
make the democracy they fought for a 
real possession of all men. To many 
war-prisoner students the prophetic 
voice of the new era is the voice of 
President Wilson. 

The students among the war prison- 
ers are expecting much from the stu- 
dents of America. Many begged that 
we help them to study English, that 
they might understand us and our 
traditions. Others pleaded that we 
should urge American students to study 
their languages, that Americans might 
become familiar not only with the his- 
tory but also with the traditions and 
inner thoughts of their peoples, and 
others that the American students 
should establish democratic universities 
in their home lands. If American stu- 
dents could but realize the influence 
which they now have they would, I 
know, resolve to throw their whole 
lives into the service of the world and 
seek for ways by which they could im- 
mediately express this purpose by help- 
ing needy students in other lands. 
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A Student League of Nations 


By DAVID R. PORTER 


A Review of “Reports of Student Christian Movements, 1917-1918" 


romance about the present status 

and work of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. American stu- 
dents need some peg on which to hang 
their professions about the New Werld. 
Here it is. No one can read the report 
of the Federation which is just off the 
press without having his blood stirred. 
He will also have a new sense of the 
dignity of any part he may be having 
in the Student Christian Association 
Movement in any school or college in 
this country.* 


Think for a moment of the fact that 
of all world movements which were 
world movements before the war, the 
only one you can put your hand on to- 
day and say it has been able to stand 
the strain of the war without disruption 
is the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. It is difficult to select any facts 
which would give a vivid enough im- 
pression of the unique significance of 
this enterprise. The following para- 
graphs are an attempt to survey in brief 
compass this interesting report. 

One naturally looks first for the ef- 
fect of the war on work among stu- 
dents in the different countries. One 
is not surprised to learn from the re- 
ports from France that all the men 
students have left the colleges. At the 
beginning of the last year there were 
three secretaries, one for women, one 
for men, and one for the large number 
of Serbian students. The general sec- 
retary, M. Grauss, who went to the 
war in the autumn of 1914, was killed 
almost the last month. The secretary 
for Serbian students, M. Yovitchitch, 
“died of exhaustion in consequence of 
suffering undergone in his fatherland.” 
In Great Britain also it was difficult on 
account of the small number of stu- 
dents to keep the men’s side of the 
student work at its usual high plane. 
One gathers the impression that during 
the war an unusual emphasis has been 
put upon securing the support of those 
they call in England the “senior 
friends” or, (blessed euphemism), 
“gone-down” students. This has helped 
to give steadiness to the Movement 
during the trying times. In France, 
however, it seems that the chief sup- 
port of the Student Movement has 
come from the younger students. While 
the women have helped in certain 
countries to give cohesion and stability, 
in France the school boys have taken 
a leading part to keep the national 
movement from disruption. The school 
paper, Notre Revue, has been edited 
this vear by the students. The number 
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*Copies of this Report may be secured at 15c a 
copy from the Student Department, International 
Committee of' Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


of French school unions has grown 
this year from twenty to thirty. How 
we wish every school Association in the 
United States could realize the fel- 
lowship they may have with these 
struggling school Christian organiza- 
tions in France! 

*In several countries there has been 
during the war a marked social em- 
phasis. This seems to be particularly 
true in Switzerland and in China and 
Great Britain. The British report says: 


“Our Movement, while recognizing the 
great value of various forms of social 
work in the ordinarily accepted sense of 
the term, does not lay great stress upon 
its members engaging in such work while 
in college, believing that their first duty 
is that of study and thought... . 

“It is becoming abundantly clear that no 
presentation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
which ignores its implications for national 
and international life will win the allegi- 
ance of the students of the present gen- 
eration. There is a growing impatience, 
too, in the colleges with those in the Chris- 
tian Church who consider that their full 
social duty has been performed when they 
have looked after the welfare of those 
who have been wounded or broken in the 
social strife. Students recognize that the 
churches have done magnificent remedial 
work of this kind and none of them wish 
to see such work stopped, but they do 
feel that such palliative measures touch 
only the surface of the difficulty. . 
Society is laying itself in ruins today be- 
cause it has forgotten Jesus Christ. Only 
His redeeming power can save it.” 


In the reports from South Africa, 
Finland, Sweden and China one gathers 
the impression that the leaders feel that 
the war has become such an ordinary 
thing in students’ minds that it does not 
have the spiritual lessons that it should 
offer. This will be in contrast to the 
experience of many Americans to whom 
the past twelve months has been a year 
of intensified thinking and action in 
the war. Several reports speak with- 
out hesitation of the difficulties of many 
students in answering the moral ques- 
tions which the war raises. The report 
from India finds students asking “Are 
not Christian countries responsible for 
the war and all the evils resulting from 
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it?” This significant word from Japan, 


“The pronounced idealistic and Chris- 
tian principles proclaimed by President 
Wilson and other Allied statesmen and 
their measurable success in getting those 
principles carried out on a great scale in 
the conduct of the War has done more 
than anything else to reestablish the con- 
fidence of students in the genuineness and 
worth of Christianity. If the conduct of 
the nations in the peace settlement and in 
the days of reconstruction continues to be 
kept on an equally high plane, there is no 
question but that the reaction in favor of 
Christianity will continue.” 


The British Student Movement re- 
ports that the year has been a time of 
unusual difficulty in arousing mission- 
ary interest. This, again, will strike 
many American students as differing 
from our experience of the past year. 
There probably never has been a time 
when the rank and file of the student 
Association leaders in the colleges of 
the United States and Canada have had 
such a deep interest in missionary 
problems, an interest which is showing 
itself still in a remarkable advance in 
mission study and in giving of money 
to missions. 

One looks with special interest for 
any word from the Student Christian 
Movement inside the German Empire. 
It is interesting to note that the move- 
ment there has enlarged considerably 
during the war. They now have ten 
academic secretaries and about forty 
office workers. This is largely because 
of special service by the German Move- 
ment for soldiers, especially on the 
eastern front where they have been 
largely responsible for what they call 
“soldiers’ homes”—apparently much 
like our Red Triangle huts. Probably 
no movement has kept closer in touch 
with their members who have gone to 
the front, for they have frequently sent 
out reports, papers, and text-books to 
their members in the army. Nearly a 
million volumes have thus been sent. 

One finds in the report plenty of evi- 
dence of the ways in which students 
of the world are alike. These are more 
numerous than the ways in which they 
are different. An instance of this is 
that the work in Netherlands has been 
difficult and several conferences have 
been impossible because of “Spanish 
illness.” All the movements seem to 
be alike in their dependence upon con- 
ferences. In what a remarkable way 
that first student conference, assembled 
thirty-three years ago at Mt. Hermon, 
has multiplied itself around the world! 
South Africa, alone, last year had six 
such conferences. In Switzerland there 
were last year two conferences, one for 
German speaking students and one for 
French speaking students. 

The work among school boys is one 
of the most picturesque features. In 
Australasia, as in South Africa, it is 
one of the chief lines of work. The 
first conference for French school boys 
was held last year and also the first 
school boys’ conference in Japan. This 
will be of interest to those who had the 
vision to start in the United States 
during the first years of the war the 
special school boys’ conference at 
Blairstown. 

The Student Movement puts unusual 
emphasis upon the use of literature. 
During the past year no less than 137 
different pamphlets and books were is- 
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sued in different countries. One is in- 
terested to note that China and Sweden 
are among the leaders in producing 
iterature. One is glad to see that Pro 
fessor Peabody’s book on the Social 
Problem has been reprinted in Russia 
and a pamphlet, A Call to Remember 
Christ reached the circulation of 100,- 
000 copies in Russia. Professor 
Rauschenbusch’s book on The 06 ial 
Pring iple § of Jesus, first produced by a 


students’ committee in the United 
States, has been reprinted for use in 
lapan. We are glad that several other 
Bible study text-books first produced 


committees of the North American 
Movement are proving useful in other 
countries. Australasia puts Bosworth’s 
Studies in the Life of Christ and Fos- 
dick’s Manhood of the Master first in 
the list. The latter is also widely used 
in Japan and China, while The Meaning 
f Prayer is reprinted in South Africa. 
he British Movement has printed 


during the year four editions of The 
Manhood of the Master and five edi 
tions of The Meaning of Prayer. 

In spite of great difficulties the 


evangelistic emphasis of the work has 


been strong in many countries. China 
says it has been “an outstanding year 
in Evangelism.” One is interested to 


learn that the work of Sherwood Eddy 
there is self-propagating. Nearly every 
week’s mail brings us word of the suc- 
cess of the team of American student 
leaders who are encouraging personal 
work in China and Japan under the 
leadership of Frank Buchman of Penn 
State and Sherry Day of Yale. 

There has been growing dependence 
The vast tragedy of the 
rown the thoughtful men of 
tions back on the reality and suf 
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port, “that all questions, even those of 
the material order, require moral solu- 
tions and that consequently they are 
inseparable from the religious prob- 


lem.” The Day of Prayer is observed 
in every part of the world, in some 
countries by every Association. There 


is an encouraging growth in the custom 
of days of prayer or retreats for groups 
of student leaders. 

Such a story at such a day as this 
seems almost too good to be true. How 
inspiring it is to think that last year 
there were 370 student secretaries 
working for this movement around the 
world! 
and in 


nere were 


There were 176,000 members, 
conferences to leaders 


17,000 stu- 


train 
assembled over 


dents and professors. It reveals the 
fact that American students to-day 
have ready at hand a league of nations 
to which they may immediately give 
their best support. We need to know 
more about it in the United States. Our 
nation can no more be an isolated na- 
tion. But we shall find it easy to slip 
back into provincialism. Students have 
been provincial. In the Federation 
students have, far in advance of all 
others, something tangible which they 
may seize to make their influence felt 
in reconstructing the world. The meas- 
ure of their support of the student As- 
sociation right here and now is the 
acid test of the reality of their pa- 
triotism as well as of their religion 


The Missing Prophet 


ficiency of God “The feeling is con 
tly growing,’ says the French re 
Ff, good reader, it fell to you to 
name a man to plan and carry 


through a work of reconstruction, 
would you appoint a Prophet for the 
task? You would not. You would 
seek out a Practical Man, and would 
surround him with numerous Commis- 
sions of Practical Men; and even if 
there were a Prophet on hand, you 
would not dream of putting him in the 
team. “What,” you would ask, “does 
he know about it? This is a job for 
senators and financiers and other hard 
headed men of affairs. Let the cob- 
bler stick to his last—and the Prophet 
to his text.” Yet you would be griev- 
wrong. If you want a real work 
of reconstruction carried through, it is 
a prophet you need at the head of it. 
Unfortunately there do not seem to be 
many capable prophets about; and con- 
sequently the prospects of reconstruc- 
tion are not altogether rosy. 
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By RICHARD ROBERTS 


In England we began to talk about 
reconstruction a few days after the 
War began; and all the world has been 
talking about it ever since. There is 
a British Ministry of Reconstruction; 
and it has eighty-seven committees at 
work, turning out schemes of all sorts 
-—for adult education, industrial organ- 
ization, village life, and what not. Be- 
fore Congress rose, there were laid 
before it two rival schemes, not for re- 
construction so much as for talking 
about it—and it is credibly affirmed that 
one of these schemes cost its author 
as much as three months’ thought. Be- 
sides, there is a multitude which no 
man can number of men with private 
and infallible plans of their own—wise 
men and fools, cavemen and cranks— 
and the air is as full of schemes of 
reconstruction as it was of little bits 
of paper on the day of the armistice 
in New York. Amid this clatter, what 


is a plain man to do? 

Unfortunately, the plain man seems 
to want to do nothing; he just wants 
to be left alone. He is not interested 
in reconstruction; all he is interested 
in is to get back into a comfortable 
stride again. That is why we need a 
Prophet. Politicians’ schemes do not 
move us: we know our politicians and 
we are not impressed by them. Whether 
at Washington or Westminster they 
are reputed to be great talkers; but 
they do not touch the realities of our 
common life except when they impose 
taxes upon us or interfere with our 
food. So we cannot get up much en- 
thusiasm for their schemes, and yet 
without enthusiasm there will be no 
reconstruction worth spending breath 
or energy upon. That is why we need 
a Prophet. 

There was once a prophet who was 
put on a work of reconstruction. His 
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name was Zechariah; and the time was 
after the return of the Jews from cap- 
tivity. Zechariah’s commission was to 
rebuild Jerusalem. It was a singular 
appointment. In these days we would 
hire architects and town-planners and 
sanitary engineers and concrete con- 
structors; we would instruct them what 
to do and tell them how much money 
they might spend. But seemingly Ze- 
chariah had carte blanche. One day 
he was on the ground when a young 
man from the architect’s office came out 
to make a survey. He had been espe- 
cially told off to measure the walls of 
the city, presumably with a view to the 
specifications for repairing them. Ze- 
chariah went to him and inquired con- 
cerning his business, and this young 
man told him. Zechariah answered, 
“This city is to have no walls; it is 
going to be so great a city that no walls 
can contain it,” and the young man was 
sent back to report the facts to his 
superiors. 

There is more philosophy about this 
affair of the walls than appears at first 
sight; but let that pass. What is im- 
portant to notice is that the Prophet 
gets you out of the ruts. The Prac- 
tical Man argues from the past and 
suggests improvements on the old; but 
the Prophet looks into the future as 
well as the past and sees a new thing. 
The Practical Man deals with existing 
institutions and gets no further than 
‘mending or extending things as they 
are; but the Prophet inquires into the 
unseen and gets a vision not of a bet- 
ter thing, but of a different thing; not 
f an old Jerusalem repaired, but of a 
brand new kind of Jerusalem. There 
are times in the world’s history when 
it wants not improvement but change. 
\ hundred and fifty years ago the thir- 
teen colonies believed that they wanted 
not improved relations, but a different 
kind of relation with England; so they 
had a revolution, because there was 
nothing else for it. And now what 
we want is not an improved world so 
much as a different world. But already 
there are folk who are trying to push 
the world back into the old ruinous 
way. There is to be a reshuffling and 
a redealing of the cards. But it is the 
same dirty old pack. Who shall have 
the biggest army? Who shall have the 
biggest navy? Who is going to cap- 
ture the world’s commerce? And the 
end of this kind of thing will infallibly 
be war, and the next war will be the 
final destruction of civilization. The 
old game of competitive armaments 
and competitive commerce will land us 
in a deeper and more fiery hell than 
this through the flames of which we 
have waded in bitterness and anguish 
these four black years. 

\nd it is not only between the na- 
tions we want a different kind of life, 
but within them. Our schemes of re- 
construction will be a waste of paper, 
if there is not a new spirit in the com- 
munity. Consider what has happened 
in Russia and Germany, and don’t let 
us befool ourselves into supposing that 
we are immune from revolutionary con- 
tagion. Mr. Gompers has been shaking 
his fist at the people whom he calls 


“the Bourbons of industry.” This is 
symptomatic of the social schism which 
was lightly healed during the War, and 
which now that we are out of the War, 
is beginning to gape once more. It is 
no use blinking the fact that all indus- 
trial communities are today faced with 
two alternatives, and only two: either 
a healing of the social schism by a 
spirit of indomitable good will, involv- 
ing sacrifice on every hand, and espe- 
cially on the part of the privileged 
classes, “large, voluntary, progressive 
surrendering of wealth and advantage 
—or going head on for Bolshevism.” 

But what would the Prophet do for 
us? Two things: 

First, he could show us a moral or- 
der in the world and make it plain to 
us that we cannot build the single life 
or the city, the nation or the league of 
nations, except we build squarely upon 
a moral order. In the central lobby of 
the British House of Parliament, the 
Scripture is inlaid on the pavement (in 
Latin), “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build 
it.’ That is a good word for legis- 
lators and others who have building 
operations of any kind on hand. But 
nowadays when we begin building, we 
ask, What are we going to get out of 
it? What is the margin of profit? 
And presently we find that our houses 
—and even churches—were built with 
shoddy in the foundations. The Euro- 
pean nations have been in the habit of 
asking, What shall we get out of this 
deal? What territory, what commerce? 
And so they built up the thing called 
“diplomacy”; and the word diplomacy 
is the Greek analogue of the Latin de- 
rivative duplicity. Europe built its in- 
ternational house on lies and equivoca- 
tion; and the house came tumbling 
down like a house of cards before our 
eyes. And the Prophet, if he were 
here, would tell us that we cannot play 
with the moral order. He would bring 
us to Mount Sinai and show us Judg- 
ment, Mercy, and Truth, that august 
trinity which is the heart of the moral 
order; and we would see them to be 
so absolute, so inescapable, so implac- 
able in their working that hereafter we 
would never dare to treat them lightly 
or ignore them. Is there anything the 
world needs more than this today? 

Second, he would declare to us the 
true values of life, and deliver us from 
the obsession of money and the bond- 
age of things. This generation has 
been fed on the lie that a man’s life 
consisted in the multitude of his in- 
vestments and has forgotten that “man 
doth not live by bread alone.” The 
pace of life has begun to outstrip our 
resources, and we are becoming a 
nerve-racked and tired people. This 
has arisen solely out of our insensate 
pursuit of money and our complete sur- 
render to the cash valuation of life. 
Even more than this, money drives the 
machine, and the machine drives men; 
and our very minds have become 
mechanistic in their working. The ul- 
timate meaning of life is obscured and 
ignored. The counting-house has 
ousted the temple; the machine has cut 
out the altar. The incompatibility of 


our materialistic, mechanistic culture 
with the finer issues and meanings of 
life is symbolized by the Kaiser’s guns 
when they began to thunder on the 
Cathedral at Rheims. There you have 
the antithesis between the apotheosis 
of the machine, “the great God gun,” 
and the spiritual realization of life. 
It was the nemesis of Germany, which 
had carried the logic of this mechanis- 
tic culture to its ultimate conclusion, 
that it had become incapable of respect- 
ing the noble monuments of the piety, 
industry, and artistic genius of the 
ages of faith. So true is it, that where 
there is no vision the people perish, 
or, as the revisers have rendered it, 
“the people cast off restraint,” become 
incapable of discovering the true values 
of life. And this would the Prophet 
do for us—he would show us these life 
values, and show them in such splendor 
that our chains would fall; and we 
would see the good and joy of life in 
the right things, in fine workmanship 
and creative art, in love and noble fel- 
lowship. In the day that we see these 
things commerce and industry will be 
redeemed and, instead of being gov- 
erned by a scramble for private gain, 
will become the vital and life-giving 
social service that they were meant 
to be. 

But as the Prophet is not here, what 
are we going to do about it? Well, 
perhaps another old story may help us. 
Once in the wilderness, Eldad and 
Medad began to prophesy in the camp 
without proper authorization. Where- 
fore some of Moses’ friends, being out- 
raged by this presumption, complained 
to him about it; and Moses, the meek 
and the wise, answered, “Would that 
all the Lord’s people were prophets.” 
Since Moses is not here and Zechariah 
is not in sight, why not let us all be 
prophets? Minor prophets, very minor 
prophets indeed; but let us do what we 
can to show men the moral order of the 
world and the true values of life. And 
this task has the advantage of being 
best performed not by those who have 
facility of utterance, but by those who 
have faithfulness and spirituality of 
life. We may not be able to declare 
the counsel of God in words of fire; 
but we can do better—we can live it. 

The only thing left to discover is how 
to qualify for prophethood; and that is 
easy enough, if we are ready to pay 
the price. The secret of the Prophet 
was that he had been with God, had 
been right up into the Presence. Amos 
had been with God in the wilderness 
of Tekoa, and his spirit caught fire at 
some burning bush; Isaiah had met God 
in the Temple and his lips were touched 
by a live coal from off the altar. It 
was there that Moses had been, and 
Elijah; it was there John Wesley went, 
and Mazzini and Lamennais and all 
the prophets. And there we may go 
and find the same grace and the same 
fire. Then we should do some rebuild- 
ing that were worth while—the only 
kind of rebuilding that can stand the 
vicissitudes of history and the racket 
of life. So then, it’s “to your tents, O 
Israel,’ to your altars, to your knees, 
to the silence awhile—where God is. 
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‘The Man I Have Never Seen’’ 


E was born. I know not where, 

and care not when. He was 

born and lived and grew up. 
And about then he came to the Uni- 
versity. He came—and lived—and 
went away. 

And that is all, so we say, but it is 
not so—for those who knew him least, 
with those who knew him best, will not 
agree with me that that was all. For 
he came, yes, he came and lived, and 
went away; but where he lived things 
were not as when he came, and when 
he went away it was not as when he 
lived. But he was born, and he grew 
up and came to the University, and 
lived and went away. And ten years 
later | came—and I found his photo- 
graph in my office, and no one told me 
it was Reno Hutchinson, ’oo. 

Then I went out around the city, 
and up and down the State, meeting 
men, and as I talked with them about 
the University they talked of the olden 
days and the Big Games when they 
were there, and the names of the men 
who were there with them would spring 
fresh in their memory, and then in- 
variably they would tell of Reno 
Hutchinson. And I knew not who he 
was, and they would say, “Did you 
know Reno?” and I would answer, 

No,” and they would say, “He was my 
friend, he got hold of me.” Until I 
began to wonder how many friends one 
man could have. : 

\nd then I wondered why it was, 
ind so I asked, and a lawyer said, 
“Reno picked me out when I was a 
Freshman and put me to work in the 
Christian Association,” and a doctor 
said, “He was a man,” and a minister 
said, “He was an all-round athlete,” 
and a real estate man said, “Why, he 
was just a man!” One graduate said, 
“T remember seeing Reno in a Sopho- 
more rush, with eight Freshmen trying 
to tie him and they had the hardest job 
of their lives.” Another man said, “He 
interested himself intensely and genu- 
inely in other men. His popularity was 
based on character and unselfishness. 
He was a good scholar—one of the 
best athletes, and with it all he was 
the moving spirit of the Christian As- 
sociation.” And so I went back and 
looked in some of the old records of 
the Association lIving around Stiles 
Hall, and I saw that he had been a 
Cabinet member, and then Student 
President, and then was made General 
Secretary of the Association 

Such was the Man! And then I 
began to wonder if I had happened 
to put my query to just the men who 
were interested in the Christian Asso- 
ciation, and so I made a point to ask 
all classes of men who had known him 
why it was thev spoke so highly of him. 
and one man said, “He was square.” 
ind another said, “He could rough- 
house the whole bunch of us.” and an 
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other said, “He was sincere.” <A phy- 
sician said, “I spent a great deal of 
time with Reno, going out and enlisting 
friends in the support of the Christian 
\ssociation in the University.” And 
an engineer said, “When we were not 
on the track or on some athletic trip, I 
believe | spent most of my time follow- 
ing Reno in pushing the Association 
work.” 

\nd the last man said, “He was as 
much our leader in football as he was 
in anything else—he was a part of us.” 
And then I wondered no lenger, be- 
cause I thought I knew why it was 
they all asked about Reno, or why 
those who knew were so glad to tell 
me about him and to speak so feelingly 
of just one man they had lived with in 
their college days. As that man said, 
“He was a part of us.” And I thought 
of what Another once said, “Except a 
grain of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it cannot live,” and “He that loseth 
his life shall find it”; “He that spends 
his life shall save it.” 

Then I wondered again and this 
question stared me in the face—where 
could a man so spend his life to any 
greater purpose than among men in 
the University? This man, and that 
man, yellow, brown, black, and white, 
Freshmen and Seniors, doctor and 
lawyer, engineer and teacher, farmer 
and missionary: all in the University 
melting pot, to be educated out to a 
life work, and trained—for what pur- 
pose ? 

\nd I knew I was beginning to feel 
the call of the University fellows 
faintly as he must have felt it strongly 
long before I came. And he became 
real to me, and IT called him “The man 
IT have never seen.” 


Then, one day, a University student 
came to me and he was terribly mud- 
dled up with his learning, until his eyes 
were splashed so full of big splotches 
of philosophy he could not see the clear 
road, and his ears were so full of 
psychological soundings he couldn't 
hear his conscience aright, and his 
hands held tight their grasp on mate- 
rial research until he couldn’t feel the 
spirit of things. But his feet in daily 
walk continually stumbled over the big 
fact of religious experiences in the 
lives of men. And so he came to me 
and said, “Is there anything real in 
this religion we hear talked about?” 
And I just thought, “Man, I am awfully 
sorry for you!” And I wondered how 
to help him, for if I talked about a 
Master of his life he would go away 
not understanding what I meant, and 
if I tried to explain he might argue and 
want a philosophical basis for an actual 
fact. 

So I just thought, “Well, man, I'll 
put you where you can’t get away trom 
it, no matter which way you face!” 
(nd then I took him in and just showed 
him that little eight-by-ten inch photo 
graph hanging here on the wall, and 
told him who that man was, and how 
long he was here, and what the men 
who were with him said about him, and 
what his closest chums had to say about 
him, and of what an influence he left 
on so many of these men. 


And he thought awhile, and he said, 
“Well, what are you telling me all this 
for?” And I said, “I thought you were 
asking me about religion.” And he 
thought a minute and then he said, 
“Oh!” just like that. So I said, “1s it 
real?” And after that I said no more, 
and he asked no more. So later on, 
when he was leaving, I said, “Now, 
you try out material philosophy, and 
subjective psychology on that, and it 
you can run it off the track, you let me 
know.” 

So now “the man I have never seen,” 
but have learned to know, as I have 
made his acquaintance through one 
alumnus and another, is real to me 
And I have wondered about the whole 
thing—until this stands out: How real 
his religion must have been to a live- 
wire athlete, fraternity man, and husky 
all-round University fellow for him to 
have an influence like this! 

And so I end this appreciation of 
“the man I have never seen.” A mosaic 
built of fragments! But, above all, I 
hope it is full of the spirit of apprecia- 
tion, for in that spirit alone has it been 
received, and again given out in the 
name of his great undergraduate affec- 
tion—the Student Christian Associa- 
tion of the University of California. 
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Chinese Students from America Serve 


MERICAN universities have made 
no more significant contributior 
to the World War than through 

a group of forty-eight Chinese secre- 
taries chosen from the men studying 
in America, who are today at work 
among 150,000 of their nationals serv- 
ing behind the armies of the Allies. 

Early in the War it was realized by 
France and Great Britain that in order 
to win the War they must increase 
their man power by bringing to their 
assistance labor battalions from vari- 
ous parts of the world. Both coun- 
tries recruited largely from their own 
dependencies. Agents were sent to 
China, the greatest reserve of labor in 
the world today, to recruit from the 
hardy manhood of that country as many 
“hands” as it was possible to transport 
to the war zone. During the third 
year of the War when facilities were 
available 150,000 men, largely from the 
villages of North China, were enrolled, 
examined carefully as regards physical 
condition, placed in uniforms, shipped 
across two seas and the American con- 
tinent, and put at work at various tasks 
where heavy labor was required be- 
hind the warring armies. Among some 
twenty nationalities engaged in this 
type of work in France, authorities 
agree that the Chinese have rendered 
the most efficient service. They were 
engaged in road building, loading 
of ships, transportation and reclama- 
tion, and in some cases in ammunition 
factories and other industries. 

When the Y. M. C. A. authorities in 
France saw the conditions which con- 
fronted these men from China, plans 
were made to begin in their behalf a 
service similar to that rendered to the 
American and other fighting units. 
Demonstration at one center proved to 
the military authorities that the morale 
of this important arm of the service 
could be greatly improved by giving 
them an opportunity for the proper use 
of their spare hours. The work was 
first established in the British Army 
under the leadership of Major J. H. 
Wallace, a graduate of the University 
of Toronto, who had served for five or 
six vears in connection with the Y. M. 
C. A. in China. In the French Army 
the first secretary was I. H. Si, a 
graduate of Yale University, and at the 
time he offered himself for this service 
a candidate for Ph. D. at Harvard. 
Mr. Si went to France in October, 
1917. He quickly won his way among 
officers and men. He is at this time 
spending his second year in connection 
with this work. 

\s soon as the experiments begun by 
Messrs. Wallace and Si had proved 
themselves to the military authorities, 
an appeal was issued to the Chinese 


in France 
By W. W. LOCK WOOD 


students in this country and to Ameri- 
cans who had a knowledge of the Chi- 
nese language to give themselves to 
this service under the direction of the 
3ritish and American Y. M. C. As. 
Recruiting was in charge of James 
Chuan, General Secretary of the Chi- 
nese Student Christian Association. 
The response on the part of the Chinese 
was almost unanimous. Many who of- 
fered themselves could not be accepted 
because, being residents of South 
China, they could not speak the north- 
ern dialect. However, within the first 
year forty-eight have given up their 
studies in the leading universities of 
America and are now scattered widely 
through France wherever the Chinese 
are located. The Chinese authorities 
cooperated whole-heartedly by allow- 
ing a temporary suspension of the 
scholarship of any who were appointed 
to this work. 

A study of the “Who’s Who” of these 
Chinese students indicates that among 
them are some of the strongest men 
that have ever studied in America. A 
few examples will suffice: 

L. T. Chen, of Peking, a graduate of 
Peking University and for several years 
teacher in the government college in 
the capital of Honan Province, stud- 
ied in this country on an Indemnity 
Fund Scholarship, graduated from 
Yale University and at the time of his 
acceptance for service in France was 
a graduate student in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Har- 
vard. 

A. P. Chuan, also of Peking, came 
to the United States in 1915 as a private 
student, finishing at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1918. 

C. H. Wang, Yale 1916, also M. A. 
of Princeton University, specialized in 
banking and business administration. 
He was last year President of the Chi- 
nese Student Christian Association in 
North America and Chairman of the 
Eastern Section of the Chinese Stu- 
dent Alliance. Mr. Wang is a brother 
of Dr. C. T. Wang, one of the peace 
commissioners representing China at 
the Paris Conference. 

C. T. Kwei, holder of a Government 
Scholarship, graduated from Yale in 
1917. He gave up a graduate work in 
physics in Chicago University in order 
to serve his fellow-countrymen over- 
seas. 

C. Y. Loh, a M. A. of Chicago Uni- 
versity, majoring in education and 
philosophy, is a brother-in-law of the 
present Chinese Minister in Paris. 

F. Tsiang, a graduate of Oberlin 
1918, was editor of the Oberlin Literary 
Magazine. He was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and also a member of the Var- 
sity soccer team. “He is a brilliant 


student, original and independent.” 

The entire list of forty-eight Chinese 
now serving in France is made up oft 
men similar to those just mentioned. 
Most of them went to France at a time 
when they realized that this service 
entailed not only a giving up of their 
immediate plans for study, but also en- 
countering danger which might result 
in losing their lives. As a band of men 
they have given themselves with utter 
unselfishness to service along simple 
but much needed lines. Most of them 
have had charge of huts, especially 
provided for the Chinese. Other have 
had general charge of areas. Some have 
given lectures on health, Western cus- 
toms, and geography. One of the stu- 
dents has established a newspaper in 
Lyons, which gives in simple Chinese 
a summary of passing events. Others 
have conducted evening classes, at 
which the men have had their first 
opportunity to learn to read and write 
their own language; or possibly English 
or French Bible classes have been or- 
ganized. One of the most helpful fea- 
tures has been that of writing letters 
for the men to the “folks back home.” 
When it is realized that only through 
this service can these representatives 
of China in the war area communicate 
with their famiiles at home—for very 
few of them are able to write—it is 
not to be wondered at that these Chi- 
nese representatives from American 
universities have entered upon this task 
and carried through with great enthu- 
siasm. 

Those who have seen these workers 
in France tell us that there is no group 
in that country serving more loyally 
than these who perhaps have had the 
most difficult circumstances to contend 
with. They have themselves been to 
the French and American officers an in- 
terpretation of the best that China has 
to contribute to the world of nations. 

With them in this service have been 
twenty-five Chinese Christian leaders 
recruited from China and brought to 
France for this purpose. These repre- 
sentatives of the Association and 
Church in China are practically all of 
them college men. Some of them have 
been engaged in Christian work, others 
in teaching, and a few are business 
men who have left their business and 
their homes in order to spend from 
twelve to eighteen months in connec- 
tion with this important work. With 
them have been associated forty-five 
Americans, and as many British mis- 
sionaries, who have served with dis- 
tinction. R. M. Hersey, of the Y. M. 
C. A. in China, is now in general 
charge of this work in the American 
and French Armies, with James Chuan 
as his associate. The service for the 
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Labor Battalions has been a demonstra- 
tion of the ability of Chinese, British, 
French, and Americans to work to- 
gether as servants in a common cause. 

The importance of this work is to be 
considered not only in connection with 
the temporary needs of men placed in 

foreign land under conditions of 
strain and distress. The largest results 
will follow with the probable return 
within a year or more of these men to 
their homes in China. What would be 
the evil results of the return of 150,000 
men who had spent several years in the 
war area, if these men were allowed to 


gather from the West all of the evil 
and none of the good and take it back 
to their homes in China? What will be 
the good results of the return of these 
men if they carry with them the best 
from the West? They will be the in- 
terpreters of the War and of the West 
to hundreds of thousands of their coun- 
trymen. These secretaries have been 
able to influence these men through the 
various activities in such a way that 
they should return to China as an active 
force for good. Many of them will 
have learned to read and write their 
own language abroad. They will have 


seen the Western world and learned 
something of Western languages and 
therefore will be men of influence in 
their home communities. They will 
have money and will be able to take 
pésitions of importance in the new in- 
dustrial life of China. 

Christianity has no better demonstra- 
tion of its power in the lives of its 
followers than the presence in France 
of this group of college men giving 
themselves in service to their fellow- 
countrymen. The American college is 
honored by having as students such 
men from another nation. 


How Foreign Students Serve Their Countries 


A Mexican}Leader 
By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


\' )ME twenty years ago the Governor 
‘7 of the State of Coahuila, Mexico, 
moved by the eighty per cent of illiter- 
acy in that country, decided that his 
tate should lead in the organization 
of a public school system, then almost 
unknown to Mexico. He selected a 
company of young people to be sent to 
the Normal School at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, to prepare for leading 
the new movement. 

Being fearful that these young stu- 
dents, if unchaperoned, might not em- 
loy their time to the best advantage, 
e Governor approached a young Prot- 
estant minister and his wife who were 
conducting a successful little private 
chool on a side street in the capital 
city. He proposed that this couple take 
charge of the company, agreeing that 
they might also study in the Normal 
School if they so desired. So it was 
that Don Andres Osuna took off the 
honors at the Bridgewater Normal and, 
on his return, was appointed by the 
Governor to head the new State Nor 
mal School and organize the public 
school system of Coahuila. The suc 
cess of his work was phenomenal, re- 
sulting in the development of the state 
from one of the most backward to the 
foremost of all Mexican states in pub- 
lic education. 

In 1907, due to the untiring work of 
Professor Osuna against all kinds of 
obstacles, the finest normal school in 
Mexico was completed at Saltillo, at a 
cost of some $300,000. In order to 
assure the equipment’s being the most 
modern, Professor Osuna made a trip 
of inspection which covered the lead- 
ing normal schools of the United 
otates. 

The magnificent results of this school 
were beginning to be widely felt when 
the political upheavals forced Profes- 
sor Osuna to give up his position and 
leave Mexico. From 1910 to 1915 he 
taught and pursued post-graduate work 
in education in Vanderbilt University 
and other institutions in the United 
States. At the insistent urging of 
President Carranza, he then returned 
to Mexico to become the Director Gen- 
eral of Instruction in the Federal Dis- 
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trict, a position which is practically the 
portfolio of Education in the Carranza 
Cabinet, that position having been of- 
hicially discontinued. 

From an intimate acquaintance with 
both these men, I should say that on 
no man in Mexico did the President 
more rely tor advice than Professor 
Osuna. Recently, when in the State of 
Tamaulipas, whose leading city is Tam- 
pico, the headquarters of the oil fields, 
political conditions demanded a leader 
of outstanding qualifications, Profes- 
sor Osuna was asked to accept the 
governorship. This position he is now 
filling to the great satisfaction of all 
the progressive forces concerned. 

In spite of much criticism from cler- 
icals and extreme radicals, this leader 
of men has remained true to the Evan- 
gelical Church and always takes an 
active part in the Sunday school and 
other activities of the local congrega- 
tion wherever he is found. In the 
critical times of strained relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, 
his understanding and appreciation of 
both sides have done much toward in- 
terpreting the two peoples to one an- 
other 





An Oriental Leader in the West 
By B. R. BARBER 


| EFORE the great war broke out 

in 1914 it was estimated that there 
were about 2,000 Indian students in the 
educational institutions of Great Brit- 
ain. The friendly ministries of the 
Student Movement have a great influ- 
upon such men, from whatever 
quarter of the world they come seeking 
entrance to our university centers. 
From every standpoint this service is 
eminently worth while. Such a man 
will return to his own country a 
stronger leader and a more potent in- 
fluence for good because of such help- 
ful contacts. He will certainly be bet- 
ter and stronger himself for our friend- 
ship. 

Some years ago S. K. Datta, of La- 
hore, India, after graduating from the 
Forman Christian College, went to the 
University of Edinburgh to study for 
his medical degree. He threw himself 
into all forms of Christian activity and 
he took his place in the social life of 
the institution. He became vice-presi- 
dent of the Edinburgh Christian Union. 
He developed into a strong executive 
and served for two years as a traveling 
secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union, visiting the colleges 
and universities of Great Britain, lodg- 
ing his mighty Christian and mission- 
ary appeal in the hearts of many an 
English student. 

While in England he prepared and 
published “The Desire of India” which 
became one of the popular missionary 
study books of the English young 
people and an authoritative statement 
on the village life of India. He was one 
of the Indian representatives at the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
Conference in Zeist in 1905. Dr. Datta 
then returned to his native land where 
several important offers of service 
awaited him, but he chose to cast in his 
lot with his Alma Mater and was for 
years a professor in that institution, 
which wields such a powerful Chris- 
tian influence in India. 

When the Young Men’s Christian 
\ssociation asked the military author- 
ities for the privilege of lending its 
helpfulness to the Indian Army in 
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France, Dr. Datta was among those to 
volunteer for such service. For two 
and a half years he has been the leader 
of the Association with the Indian Ex- 
peditionary Force in Europe and has 
rendered a remarkable service. His 
wide culture and travel abroad, his 
brilliant intellect and powers of 
thought, his strong personality and 
withal his humble Christian character 
have marked him for a leader in the 
land of his birth. Indeed few, if any, 
surpass him in the large Christian com- 
munity in India today. A few weeks 
ago on his return to India to begin 
work with the Young Men’s Christian 
\ssociation in its after-the-war recon- 
struction activities, he was offered the 
principalship of the Forman Christian 
College. 

There are scores of such leaders 
among the students of many lands now 
resident in America. If for no other 
reason, common Christian courtesy 
would demand that we extend to these 
the right hand of friendship. 


Dr. Y. J. Tsur, a Constructive 
Idealist 
By K. S. LATOURETTE 
QOMETHING over ten years ago 

there came to the Yale campus a 
young graduate of St. John’s Univer- 
sity. This Shanghai college, the gift 
of American Episcopalians to China, 
has a remarkable record for turning 
out able leaders who bear the Christian 
impress, and of these few have more 
worthily served their nation than Dr. 
Y. T. Tsur. A scholar by instinct, he 
had the unusual distinction of being 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Faithful 
in his affections, sensitive of consci- 
ence, and guided by unusually high 
ideals, all those who came to know 
Tsur predicted for him a brilliant and 
honorable future. 

After taking his bachelor’s degree at 
Yale, Mr. Tsur spent a year in grad- 
uate work in education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and then returned 
to China. Few Americans can appre- 
ciate even dimly the temptations which 
beset the path of the Chinese student 
newly returned from America. He is 
likely to be looked upon with suspicion 
and jealousy by the men who dominate 
the government he wishes to serve, and 
the traditional path to preferment is 
bribery and corrupt politics. The drag 
on ideals is well nigh irresistible, and 
only those whose character is fire- 
proof can stand the test. The few who 
do meet it are the hope of China. 

One need say no more of Dr. Tsur 
than that he has justified the hopes of 
his friends. When the Revolution of 
1911 broke out, he joined the repub- 
lican provisional government at Nan- 
king and became a member of the 
foreign office. Shortly afterward he 
became a member of the administrative 
staff of Ts’ing Hua College, Peking, 
the school in which are prepared the 
students who are sent for education to 
America on the Indemnity Fund. En- 
trance to this institution is eagerly 
sought and as a result it has a student 
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body of unusually high promise and 
its graduates will have a large share in 
shaping China. Before many months 
had passed, Mr. Tsur had been made 
president of Ts’ing Hua. Under his 
administration the institution took on 
new life and became the most impor- 
tant government school in China. Last 
year he resigned from the institution 
and shortly afterward was returned to 
the National Senate, where he is en- 
deavoring to modify the militaristic 
and conservative policies of the north- 
ern party that controls Peking. He 
serves as vice-president of the society 
that supports the Yale Mission at 
Changsha and in this and many other 
ways is laboring for the regeneration 
of his great but sorely beset native 
land. Those of us who knew him in 
his student days at Yale prize his 
friendship as we do that of few others 
and covet for the undergraduates of 
today similar acquaintance with the 
Chinese of promise, who are to be 
found in such numbers upon our cam- 
puses. 


Two American Student Maga- 
zines on the Far East 


No extensive mention of the Far East 
in America is quite complete without a 
note on the periodicals which represent 
the activities of the Chinese and Japanese 
Christian students. ‘‘The Chinese Students 
Monthly” has appeared for some years as 
the organ of the Chinese Student Christian 
Association and has had as its aim the 
presentation not only of the religious work 
of the organization, but various articles in 
China and the current problems of that 
country 

“The Japanese Student’, the periodical 
of the Christian Japanese students in this 
country, has made its initial appearance 
during the present academic year and has 
already won a place for itself among those 
who desire a better understanding be- 
tween the United States and Japan. No 
man deeply interested in Christian student 
work, whether he be secretary, student, 
or professor, can afford not to keep in 
touch with these records of foreign life on 
our campuses. 


Captain John MacNeill Leads 


Annual Religious Confer- 
ence at the University of 
Wisconsin 


Captain John MacNeill, pastor of the 


| Walmer Road Baptist Church, Toronto, 


Canada, was the principal speaker at the 
Annual All-University Religious Confer- 
ence at the University of Wisconsin Feb- 
ruary 20-23, inclusive. The Conference 


} Chairman this year was Mr. Cylde B. 


Emery who began his preparations for 
the Conference as early as last spring. 


| The coming of the S. A. T. C. interrupted 


plans which were resumed when the sec- 
ond quarter began December 31. 


Letters were sent to the parents of 


| about 1,000 students asking their coopera- 


tion. The assistance of the churches was 


} secured through the means of the Church 
i! Relations Committee. 
| tion represented in the city joined in the 
} Conference, including Jews and Roman 


Every denomina- 


Catholics. A large group of men and 
women gave personal invitations to all of 
the 4,000 students in the University. 
Captain MacNeill began the Conference 
in an All-University convocation Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 20, in Lathrop 
Gymnasium, which was so crowded that 
even the running track was filled with 
people who stood during the entire hour. 
He was introduced by President E. A. 
Birge of the University and spoke on ‘The 
Story of the Front Line.” This meeting 
was followed by a men’s meeting that 
evening and mass meetings in the Uni- 
versity Armory on Friday and Saturday 
nights and Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning. The combined attendance on these 
meetings was between six and seven thou- 


sand. The finest spirit of cooperation 
characterized the meetings. Class and 
Iraternity parties were postponed to give 


right of way to the Conference. 

Prof. E. N. Himmel of Naperville, IIl.; 
Dr. G. H. Gerberding of Maywood, IIl., 
Rev. C. W. Kemper of Minneapolis, 
and Capt. John M. MacKendrick of 
Winnipeg, Canada, assisted in speaking at 
fraternities, in personal conferences and 
work with the churches. Secretaries H. 
E. Wilson and Edward McConoughey also 
spent a day here. Captain MacNeill’s ad- 
dresses were uniformly strong and cumu- 
lative in power. The last address on Sun- 
day evening, the Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents throughout the world, was the most 
masterful presentation of Christian truth 
which the University has had in many 
years. Hundreds of decision cards were 
signed, and the effects of the Conference 
are seen daily in the splendid spirit of 
the men and women who attended. The 
Conference was not only distinctive be- 
cause of the strength of the message, but 
because of the intense loyalty and splen- 
did efficiency of the students who carried 
the entire burden of the Conference. 
Those decisions which expressed a desire 
to confer with pastors of churches were 
turned over immediately, and the follow- 
ing Sunday one of the churches baptized 
five men then studying at the University. 
Captain MacNeill not only won the ad- 
miration of the men but their personal 
friendship and affection. He will continue 
to have large place in the hearts of the 
students here, and the work accomplished 
this year is another stepping stone for 
still greater plans for the continuance of 
this annual Religious Conference which 
has brought to the University the leading 
religious workers of America. 


FREDERICK FE. WOLF 
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Progress of World Fellowship 


Program 


| [ is now possible to give a tentative 
review of the progress of the re- 
markable emphasis in the colleges this 
year along missionary lines which grew 
out of the decision arrived at in most 
democratic fashion at the Student Vol- 
unteer Conference at Northfield, Janu- 
uary, 1918. 

The first thing to say is that not fora 
number of years at least have the rank 
and file of the student Associations 
taken such an active part in missionary 
work. Too frequently in the past this 
responsibility has been handed over to 
the Student Volunteer Movement. The 
circulation of a special edition of 75,- 
000 copies of J. Lovell Murray’s The 
Call of a World Task is one illustration 
of this wide-spread interest. 

\ second feature has been an un- 
usual amount of education concerning 
world needs and opportunities. Much 
of this has been an attempt to interpret 
the aims of the war in terms of stu- 
dents’ responsibilities rather than what 
formerly has passed as mission study. 
There seems no question, however, that 
never have so many students in any 
year been challenged to think in world 
terms and in Christian terms. At the 
present moment it is estimated that 
from one-third to one-half of the stu- 
dents in the New England field are in 
mission study classes. Over three hun- 
dred groups and forums are in progress 
in the Eastern Department. Adapta- 
tion of the “forum” has been a fresh 
and profitable method in many places. 

\ third fact that must be resolutely 
faced is the exceeding difficulty of se- 
curing missionary gifts. It is too early 
to estimate how much money will be 
secured. It surely should go over the 
quarter of a million dollars given last 
year from schools and colleges. Large 
numbers of colleges and universities 
are doubling and trebling the sums 
given in other years. Various reasons 
are given by other colleges where the 
opposite is true. There is a strange 
fallacy in the minds of not a few that 
students have not much money this 
year. This in face of the fact that they 
were paid by the Government for go- 
ing to college all through the fall and 
practically all of them will during the 
next few weeks receive from the War 
Department a bonus of $60 which goes 
to all returned soldiers. Unprecedented 
emphasis upon participation in the sac- 
rificial efforts of the nation the past 
year or two has brought a certain reac- 
tion to some minds. Some of us have 
not taken advantage of our new interest 
in world affairs to challenge men to 
Christian world service. During these 
last weeks of the year we should hold 
steadily before ourselves the great end 
which makes sacrifice worth-while. No 
one believed a year ago it would be 
easy to secure missionary gifts. It will 
not be easy next year. Whether easy 
or difficult it is a means not to be over- 
looked in keeping men from the perils 
of pre-war selfishness and provincial- 
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The 1919 Conferences 


LREADY keen interest is being 
manifested in the Summer Confer- 
ences. Seven of these are scheduled to 
meet almost simultaneously in June, the 
times and places being given on an- 
other page. Who can estimate the pos- 
sibilities of the power that may be gen- 
erated by these seven dynamos, reaching 
out through 2,500 delegates to the 
schools and colleges of the nation? 

Our students have not passed through 
the experiences of recent months with- 
out acquiring new and larger concep- 
tions of their part in the affairs of the 
nation and the world. One cannot con- 
template these gatherings of the key 
Christian leaders from the colleges 
without a profound and reverent ex- 
pectancy. How will God use them to 
direct the flood tide of sacrifice and 
world brotherhood that has lifted this 
student generation out of the old chan- 
nels into the swift flowing stream of 
the New World? What message has 
He for our Student Movement in this 
year of peace which ushers in the New 
Age? No Association can accomplish 
its mission next year without the stim- 
ulus that will be carried back from the 
Summer Conference by a strong dele- 
gation of key Christian students. 

An added urgency attaches itself to 
the conferences this year because of 
the increased obligation which rests 
upon the American Student Movement. 
We are proud of the contribution 
which the Christian students of Amer- 
ica have made by their part in that 
unselfish ministry to needy peoples 
which has won for America the con- 
fidence of the world. They have gone, 
thousands of them, to the ends of the 
earth in the service of a Master who 
came, “not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.” 

These must be multiplied. Not only 
is the world more than ever calling for 
unselfish men—true missionaries—but 
hundreds of Christian students in 
Europe who would have answered this 
call have been killed or claimed by 
home tasks. Almost alone of the Chris- 
tian nations America has intact and 
available for the world’s need her huge 
reservoir of idealistic young manhood. 
Their fellow students of Europe, of 
Canada and Australia, have given their 
all—have died to secure for us all a 
future of radiant promise. It is no 
light matter to accept their heritage 
and make sure “that our dead shall not 
have died in vain.” 

The Summer Conferences will this 
year be rallying points for all Christian 
students who are conscious of the por- 
tentous days in which they live. They 
will feel it an obligation they owe to 
those “who gave their present to secure 
our future” to take ten days for confer- 
ence with fellow students, for listening 
and thinking about the will of God, for 
deliberation on the great question of 
the relation of their own lives to the 
task of making a New World which will 
really be nearer the Kingdom of God. 
Can any effort be too great, any sacri- 
fice too hard, for the earnest student 





who would seek the fellowship of kin- 


dred spirits in this hour? Surely it is 
a rare privilege to be one of those who, 
as officers or committeemen of their As- 
sociations, are under special call to at- 
tend the Summer Conference of 1919. 
E. H. K. 


First Aid for New Association 
Officers 


A conversation between a travelling Secretary 
and a new Association President 
“What are your plans next year?” 
“Indeed, I have none yet. To tell 
the truth I don’t know just what to do.” 
“Have you conferred with your 
predecessor ?” ?” 

“Yes, but his ideas are rather vague.” 

“Have you read the pamphlet The 
President of the Association and other 
pamphlets on Association activities ?” 

“IT have never heard of such pam- 
phlets. Can I really get books and pam- 
phlets that deal igh Wess with the 
work of a College Association ?” 

“O yes! The ‘best experience and 
the best thought of our Student Move- 
ment is available in book and pamphlet 
form.” 

“Well, 
phlets ?” 

“From Association Press, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Let me sug- 
gest a list which to my mind constitutes 
the absolute minimum which any man 
should be willing to read and study if 
he is to be president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association: 


where can I get these pam- 


The President of the Association...... $ .10 
Religious meetings. .......scecccesseees 10 
The Organization of Mission sanaid 
POO THOUOMOR. «02 cnc cctcseene .10 
Voluntary Study Groups............... 10 
What is the World’s Student Christian 
Federation? ..... eee .05 
The Student Association “and. “the ' 
ivedstca cose eccheviandenenas oo 
Training an Adequate Leadership. . .05 
Volunteer Social Service by College Men 10 
Social Needs and the Colleges........ 15 
College Deputations fer Evangelistic 
Work (Gospel Teams)..........-ee0:- .20 


There are certain periodicals which 
you should be familiar with too: 
Latest Report of the World’s Student 

Christian Federation.............+s-- 25 
“Student Edition of Association Men,”’ 

it i, ccnni¢ £56 thaede see eae eeban® * 1.75 
“The Student World” (the organ of the 

World’s Student Christian Federa- 

Cl ic: coke toetedenedhedeuneeeacae sae 


“Beside the pamphlets of a technical 
nature you should read some which are 
of a devotional character: 


ee ES cv ccneckvecens eebane 10 
eo i Ee ae .05 
Secret Prayer, a Great Reality........ -05 
The Fight for Character... cccccccccces 10 


“There are many more of great 
value. You had better send for a 
catalogue.” 

“Thank you so much! I am so glad 
you have come. With the help of these 
books and pamphlets we are going to 
make this Association move. As you 
talk with my committee chairmen, | 
wish you would stress the importance 
of literature in relation to their work. 
There is no reason now why we should 
not make a record in every department. 
Goodbye, and come again.” 

5. 1. B. 
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A Student's Note Book 


R. MOTT has again sailed for 

Europe. He is called there not 
only by duties related to the world mis- 
sionary enterprise and the work in the 
armies but also to confer with leaders 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. It is probable that a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Federation will take place in England. 
Students in the United States and Can- 
ada will eagerly await news of this con- 
ference of the Executive Committee 
of the Federation. 

* x * 

if is good to welcome back from the 

war several men, the renewal of 
whose help in student work will be most 
timely. Ben Cherrington of the Uni- 
versity of California is helping in field 
work on the Coast, as is “Kak” Ken- 
nedy in the Middle West and H. D. 
McCrummen of the University of 
Texas in the Southern Department. 
George Stewart is back as general sec- 
retary at Yale, as are Hugo Wedell at 
“K. U,” Huntley Dupre at Ohio State 
University. H. L. Heinzman, after his 
second trip for Association service in 
the war zone, is doing some special 
evangelistic work in the colleges. 
H. M. Moore, formerly Presbyterian 
student pastor at Cornell, takes up the 
secretaryship at the University of 
Pittsburgh. I have just learned that 
Francis Harmon has by cable accepted 
the general secretaryship at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and M. W. Lee, 
formerly state secretary in Virginia, 
will become the general state secretary 
for Georgia. We regret to learn that 
R. M. Guess, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has been gassed 
and is still suffering from shell shock. 

» * * 


It has been with great satisfaction 
that several Student Associations in 
the Middle West and in New England 
have welcomed the message of Dr. J. N. 
Farquhar. The remarkable work of 
Dr. Farquhar as an authority on Hin- 
duism is not known among American 
students as much as it should be. As 
one who has kept in touch with the 
student movement in India, he has been 
another welcomed messenger of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

x * * 


Not long ago I saw in the “New York 
Times” that 2,000 men from the 
American Army overseas had entered 
English universities on leave. We 
have heard also of thousands who are 
studving in the French universities, so 
kindly opened to them. It is to be 
hoped that many of these men will be 
finishing their courses in our univer- 
sities when they come back and by so 
doing bring to our students a sense of 
fellowship with students of other na- 
tions. Urgent calls are coming from 
overseas for men to serve these stu- 
dents as Association secretaries and an 
effort is being made to secure the re- 
lease of qualified men who are now in 
the Army. 


News and Views 


HERE has recently come to our 
desk a bulletin sent out from the 
Southeastern Depart- 
ment headquarters 
containing various 
kinds of suggestions 
concerning the use of 
literature, including the following: 

1. See that your cabinet and Bible 
leaders review every piece of literature 
you have. 

2. Get each man to be responsible for 
distributing that literature which has 
particularly interested him. 

3. Give or loan copies to the minis- 
ters of the community. 

4. Make it a special point to place 
copies of more important literature in 
the hands of influential faculty men. 

By following these suggestions the 
use of literature can be made of the 
greatest help to every student body. 
Never before has there been available 
literature so interesting, so dynamic, 
and so adapted to the college student. 
Never before has the student so much 
needed to have wise counsel in his 
thinking on the world aspect of affairs 
and the Christian interpretation of 
these affairs. The 800 student Associa- 
tions throughout the nation have in 
their hands a great opportunity to help 
thinking students by placing in their 
hands the best possible books and 


Lay down a 
Barrage 


pamphlets. Any traveling secretary 
will gladly make suggestions. The 


latest catalog of Association Press con- 
tains a surprising number of timely 
books and pamphlets. 


Kipling’s phrase, “But the backbone 
of the army is the non-commissioned 
man,” has proved true 


Hats Off in the Great War, for 
to the it is conceded as a 
*‘Non-Com’”’ fact that for some 


time before the armis- 
tice was signed the non-commissioned 
officers of the Germany Army had been 
surrendering in large numbers, giving 
to the Allied officers a clear indication 
that the great German machine was go- 
ing to pieces rapidly. All who have 
worked with the American Army know 
that the “top sergeants” and non-com- 
missioned officers were the key to the 
morale. 

Does this not apply to the Christian 
Association also? The General Secre- 
tary or the Advisory Board may have 
the authority of the commissioned of- 
ficers, but it is the leaders of study 
groups and members of the Friendship 
Council who, like the non-commissioned 
officers, live in close contact with the 
student body, who have in their hands 
the opportunity of shaping the morale 
of their institution. While their names 
do not occur in the college paper so fre- 
quently and while they are not called 
upon to shine in public, they are doing 
the fundamental day-by-day character- 
building work. Every man who is 
called to such a position should rejoice 
in his opportunity, and say with Christ, 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 


Women Students in Conference 


HE Student Committee of the Na- 

tional Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association called a National 
Student Conference at Evanston, IIl., 
February 20-23. This conference was pre- 
ceded by a Student Staff Conference from 
February 15-20. Every student secretary 
in the United States, local, field and head- 
quarters, was present with two exceptions. 
The personnel of the student conference 
following made it truly national. Forty- 
three states were represented, and 205 in- 
stitutions. There were present 209 stu- 
dents, 108 secretaries, 57 faculty members, 
deans of women, and members of ad- 
visory boards and field committees, 17 
representatives of Mission Boards, Church 
Boards of Education and the Student 
Volunteer Movement, two guests from 
France, and one each trom Mexico and 
Canada. 

The conference was called because on 
every hand we heard such questions as 
these: What is the next step? Is there 
to be a new world? What kind of world 
ought it to be? Where do the women stu- 
dents fit in to the task of shaping it and 
what kind of person must one be to do her 
part? How can one articulate her service 
with the great social problems of the na- 
tion and the world? We felt we needed 
conference together that we might think 
through some of these questions. The 
women students of America are truly one 
of the sources of the real life of our na- 
tion. It matters what their point of view 
is, what attitude they take toward all their 
varied relationships and responsibilities. 

The only program planned for the con- 
ference was the laying before us all of 
conditions in the world today and of the 
needs of women especially as seen through 
various phases of life. We had no plan in 
mind, we wanted the conference itself to 
think and this we feel was truly accom- 
plished. The afternoons were given to 
discussion groups. The students formed 
small groups of ten to fifteen with a stu- 
dent leader, and the faculty, secretaries 
and guests formed another group. 


The last afternoon the student groups 
and the faculty group each brought in 
findings which were freely discussed. 
These include a frank statement of the 
evidences of undemocratic practices in 
college life, and concrete suggestions for 
establishing Jesus’ ideals of democracy 
on our campuses. One felt the thought 
of the whole conference included our 
need of greater knowledge of world 
conditions, a fresh sense of social 
responsibility, and a real effort to be- 
gin our share of building a new world by 
living out on the campus Jesus’ ideals of 
democracy, “exercising our Christianity 
more,” to quote from the student findings. 
One felt strongly the desire of students 
not to be separated as a privileged class 
from which the nation would inevitably 
take its leaders, but to be identified with 
all women, where citizenship not leader- 
ship was the first thought, where the qual- 
ity of service rendered determined one’s 
place in the community. There was a 
very real sense of unity and understand- 
ing among faculty and students and secre- 
taries. As women together, beginning in 
our own place, we must enlist all women 
as crusaders of the new order. It re- 
quires self-discipline and _ fearlessness, 
vision and faithfulness. It is not so much 
a program but a life that must be lived. 
Who but Christ Himself is sufficient for 
our need? The new order must be His 
order for the whole world. 

CLARA S. REED. 
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An Experiment in Cooperation 


It has been the custom for the General 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Virginia 

ilytechnic Institute to be a member of 
the local Ministers’ Association. When I 
came to this field I was happy to know 
that such a custom obtained, because it 
not only tends to keep the religious life 
of the student body in close contact with 
that of the community, but it also gives 
me an opportunity to place Christian stu- 
dent leaders in actual church services. I 
find also a warm brotherhood is fostered 
between the Y. M. C. A. workers and the 
church leaders by means of this Ministers’ 
\ssociation, and out of this fellowship 
and perfect understanding that has grown 
up between our Association and the local 
churches has come what we believe to be 
ne of the most unique and vital forms of 
worship. 


sé 


During the summer months, when the 

mpus of V. P. Il. was used as a mili- 
tary outpost, the churches and the local 
Y. M. C. A. united in their efforts to serve 
the enlisted men. Among all the many 
ways in which the generous people of 
Blacksburg expressed their proverbial 
Virginia hospitality, there was probably 
none more appreciated than the religious 


services held on Sunday evening. In most 
instances when the weather would per- 
mit, the vespers or evening services were 


held in the open air and were attended 
in large numbers. However, as the cold 
weather came on we retired to the col- 
lege auditorium. 

In order that all denominations might 
feel a common interest and that the best 
spirit of cooperation on the part of every- 
one might be fostered, the program was 
arranged so that the general secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. as chairman and the 
pecial ministers of the town took turns 

making the addresses from Sunday to 
Sunday. One of the professors of the 
colleze was chosen song leader, and a 
combination of town and campus talent 

as used for special music and other fea- 
res to enrich and vary the program. 
Of course, we found it advisable from 
time to time to have an invited speaker, 
experience taught us that the more 
variety we could offer in our services the 
more pleasurable and the more impressive 
they were. 


“ 


My own conviction is that the leaders 
in such a union service should have a 
very definite purpose in sacrificing their 
»wn individual church services. It is folly, 
I think, for members of various churches 
to congregate in the beautiful and mean- 
ineful name of “union services” and there 
be no stronger ties binding them than 
vrains of sand in a sand hill. What we 
want and what we are expecting to do in 
the future at V. P. L. is to have a definite 
purpose for evangelizing our community 
and fostering a spirit of Christian brother- 
| { Paut Derrinc. 


Conference Dates 


he dates for the Summer Conferences 
this year are as follows: 
Kings Mountain, N. C. (Colored) 

Jus e 6-16 
Hollister, Mo. ...............-June 6-16 
Lake Geneva, Wisc June 13-23 
Blue Ridge, N. C.... .. June 13-23 
Seabeck, Wash . June 14-23 
Estes Park, Colo June 17-26 
OURIE, DED. od x cverens sae’ June 20-30 
Blairstown, N. J er June 21-27 
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A Blind Secretary 


N the spring of 1916 the members of 


the Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association of William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, elected Paul N. 
Derring to the presidency of the organi- 
zation. To outsiders it seemed that the 
students had made a great mistake to 
elect a blind man president of the 
Y. M. C. A., for the work and program 
of the organization depend in a large way 
upon the leadership of the president. 

It was the universal opinion of both 
faculty and_ students, however, that 
Derring would measure up to the tasks 
involved, because for three years he had 
made good as a student in both scholar- 
ship and general leadership and interest in 
the whole of student life. His work asa 
student was much above the average. 
Derring was popular with all the men, 
both faculty and students. He entered 
fully into the fraternity, social, athletic, 
and literary life of the college. 

As president he proved a success and 
one of the best the organization ever had. 

His contact with the student movement 
led him to believe that it offered a great 
opportunity for service. After much 
counsel and prayer, he decided to give his 
life to the student world. For more than 
a year he met discouragement, because no 
\ssociation could see how a blind man 
could be a local secretary. With the com- 
ing of war and the enlisting of so many 
secretaries in service, there was a shortage 
of men which gave him his chance. The 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute Association 
called him as its secretary in September, 
1918. 

You ask, “How can Derring do the work 
of a secretary?” Many of us asked this 
question. But we had also wondered how 
he got his work off at college. Here is 
the answer in part to our question. 

Derring is a friendly Christian, with 
brain, executive ability, vision, tact, and a 
power to get men to work. He has taken 
these qualities and organized the work at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute this year in 
a most remarkable way. He has a well 
balanced program of entertainment, re- 
ligious meetings, and study _ classes. 
Furthermore, Derring has won the inter- 
est and the effective good will of the 
Christian forces of the community, as 
shown by the union meetings described 
elsewhere. 

At Blue Ridge, one day last summer, 
Dr. H. H. Horne asked his class a num- 
ber of questions and Derring answered 
some of them in a striking way, which 
‘aused Dr. Horne to remark, “Paul, though 
you are blind, you are not in the dark.” 

H. J. Lancston. 


Notes from the Field 


The University of Florida has issued a 
challenge to the Southeastern Department 
through the Physical Department of the 
War Work Council, to a daily contest in 
mass athletics. The institution having the 
largest percentage of its students taking 
part in daily athletics of some kind will 
receive a silver loving cup. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute has a total 
of thirty Bible classes: the attendance is 
400 out of a student body of 665. 

The challenge of the University of Florida 
to a contest in Bible study, which has been 
relayed on to the state colleges and uni- 
versities of the southeast, is meeting with 
a very favorable reception It is noteworthy 
that, in each instance where the Bible 
study contest is being entered, precautions 
are being taken to safeguard the contest 
from any false basis or stimulus. 

University of North Carolina has twenty 
Bible classes with 266 members. 


The Association of Occidental College 
secured 105 jobs for students. Because of 
this one hundred per cent. more S.A.T.C. 
men stayed on at the college. 


Thirteen students at the University of 
Georgia have been doing deputation work 
and have taken part in hospital visitation. 


A considerable number of institutions 
report an active interest in rural and mis- 
sion Sunday schools; among those report- 
ing on the work are Southwestern Pres- 
byterian University, Davidson, Furman, 
Clemson, Mercer, and University of North 
Carolina. 


On the Universal Day of Prayer, ninety- 
eight men at Georgia Tech signed the ‘Life 
Purpose Card.” 


Eighteen students made life decisions at 
the University of North Carolina during 
February. 


Three hundred and forty-one members 
of the student body at Maryville College 
made reconsecrations; 104 men made de- 
cisions. 


The following letter, written to the Em- 
ployment Secretary at the University of 
Missouri, shows the kind of service that 
can be rendered through the Association 
Employment Bureau. ‘Your very kind and 
helpful letter reached me just as I was 
about convinced that a college education 
was beyond me. A bunch of long eared 
pessimists had been telling me that I never 
would make it, but I know with a lot of 
hard work and men of your caliber to help 
me I will pull through. You have not 
raised any false hopes in me, but I realize 
that by consistent effort and close economy 
I will succeed.” 


Sixteen men met recently at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri to organize Gospel 
Teams. 


The movies provided by the Association 
at Lincoln University (Pa.) have been 
greatly appreciated, not only by the stu- 
dents but by the colored people of the 
community, some of whom had never seen 
movies before. The university orchestra 
of twelve pieces is adding to the success 
of the exhibitions. 


Fifty-four World Problem groups are re- 
ported from the University of Wisconsin. 


Six colleges of Southern California have 
divided up the territory for visitation by 
Gospel Teams. A conference was recently 
held attended by representatives of the six 
colleges to discuss thoroughly the funda- 
mentals of successful Gospel Team work 
It is hoped to reach at least thirty towns 
of Southern California. 


Captain J. M. McKendrick, formerly of 
Winnipeg, has been giving considerable 
time to evangelistic work in the Central 
Department Before enlisting in the Ca- 
nadian army in 1914, Captain McKendrick 
was Religious Work Director of the Winni- 
peg Association. He brought to the Asso- 
ciations visited not only a helpful evangelis- 
tic message, but also rich experience in 
the organization and promotion of the As- 
sociation program. 


Ninety-five per cent of the students at 
Hope College, Iowa, are members of the 
Association 


Cornell College, lowa, reports but one 
man in college who is not a member of 
the Association. 


lowa State College reports twenty-six 
discussion groups, most of them in fra- 
ternity houses. 


George C. Pullman, State Student Sec- 
retary of lowa, leaves this position April 
first to take up his work again as pastor. 


A Flying Squadron of speakers was sent 
by the Christian Church through the 
Southern Department presenting the World 
Fellowship program at the colleges of that 
denomination 
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New Mexico Military Institute reports 
one hundred men meeting in Bible study 
groups every week and also a normal 
training class 


New Mexico A. & M. College has 125 
men in Bible study classes. 


Southwestern University at Georgetown, 
Texas, has 70% of the men in Bible study 
classes on Sunday morning and 60% in at- 
tendance on Wednesday night in group 
study classes. One chapel period each week 
is devoted to world problems. 


The University of Wyoming, the young- 
est Association in the West, reports an av- 
erage attendance of fifty at its weekly 
meetings and weekly cabinet meetings, 
with an average attendance of ten. 


At 6:30 A.M. on Sunday, March 16, thirty- 
five students at the University of Redlands, 
Calif., met on the bleachers for a sunrise 
prayer service, and especially for the World 
Fellowship program. 


University of Alabama, Auburn Polytech- 
nic Institute and Georgia Tech have each 
decided to support a Secretary of the As- 
sociation on the foreign field. University 
of Alabama will support a Secretary in 
Roumania, Auburn Polytechnic Institute 
will support Arthur Rugh in China, and 
gia Tech will support Jean Turner. 

Alfred College, New York, undertook to 
raise $200 for the support of a student in 
Robert College at Constantinople. At the 
first meeting of the Student body, $231 was 
pledged, 


Geo! 


Albright College, Pennsylvania, will give 
its support to the Preparatory School at 
Honan, China, 

University of Pennsylvania will increase 
its gift to Foreign Work from $12,400 to 
$15,000 


An Association has been organized at 
Fort Mohave Indian School with 26 charter 
members, 

E. Lt. Secrest, Secretary at 
*“Tech’"’ sends this word: 

“Charles E. Blevins was a graduate of 


Georgia 


the University of Kentucky. He was one 
of the most popular men in the Univer- 
sity \fter graduation he came to Georgia 


School of Technology and became the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Tech Y. M. C. A., 
where he served most efficiently for two 
years. He resigned his position in order to 
enter the Aviation Corps He gained his 
commission and was sent to England, 
where he remained until his death, caused 
by airplane accident November 14, 1918. 
He was buried with military honors at 
Winchester, England.”’ 


Davidson College reports 18 student lead- 
ers handling 250 boys in five Mission Sun- 
day Schools near Davidson. 


The following is from McMinnville Col- 
lege. Oregon: ‘‘We have nearly every man 


ir school enrolled in the Bible study 
classes We are working a system of live 
and stimulating competion among the 
classes We are using Sharman’s ‘Jesus 
in the Records’ and are greatly pleased 
with it.” 

Two important conferences of colored 


students have been called by the Colored 
Men's Department, one at Prairie View, 
Texas, March 27-31, the other at Tougaloo, 
Miss., April 3-7. Selected delegates from 
the colored colleges of these sections will 
be brought together to discuss the vital 
questions now confronting all Christian stu- 
dents and the part that colored students 
s} ld play in national and world read- 
justment 


The Southeastern Department is doing 
everything that it can legitimately to en- 
courage the adoption of Mass Athletics in 
the colleges of the South. The Association 
has already placed a full time Secretary 
for mass athletic work at the University 
of \labama, Vanderbilt University, and 
University of Georgia. The results are 
marked, and it is hoped that the 
standards set in these schools may lead 
the other colleges and universities to make 
Mass Athletics a regular part of their 
college or university curriculum 


already 


Students of the World 


A_ significant conference was that at- 
tended by 137 young Chinese who came to- 
gether at Peking, to confer together as 
men who had studied either in America or 
Europe. These men represent the returned 
students, who constitute a powerful influ- 
ence in China. The subjects discussed were: 
“Present Weaknesses Found in the Stu- 
dents Returned to China’’; ‘“‘A Program to 
Increase the Personal and Corporate Ef- 
ficiency of the Returned Student Body”; 
and ‘“‘What Can We Do to Help the Stu- 
dents Now Studying Abroad?” Addresses 
were given by Mr. Juiean Arnold, American 
Attaché; Sir John Jordan, British Minister; 
Mr. William Spencer, first secretary of the 
American Legation; Mr. Fu Tseng Hsiang, 
Chinese Minister of Education, and others. 
Mr. Fu Tseng Hsiang, after entertaining 
the entire conference at luncheon, stated to 
Mr. Childs (our own “Jack’’ Childs) who 
was in charge of the conference, that it 
was one of the most encouraging experi- 
ences he had had in China in a long time. 

As a result of the conference, permanent 
committees were appointed: (1) To launch 
a movement to organize the Western-edu- 
cated men in China that they may more 
effectively serve one another and their 
country; (2) to start a publication that will 
give opportunity for their voice to be heard 
on national issues of vital moment; (3) to 
assist in a movement to establish a mod- 
ern library in Peking; and (4) to make ar- 
rangements for a similar conference to be 
held again within a year. 


Jack Childs also reports that he has 
transplanted to Chinese soil the ‘‘Fall Re- 
treat’’ known to many of our American 
Associations, and also the Promotion Com- 
mittee or Friendship Council plan, which 
in Tsing Hua College is known as “The 
Friendly Forty.” 


A Commission of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land has been gathering information from 
the colleges based upon the following sig- 
nificant questions: 


1. Have the students in your college any 
place in their ideas for reconstruction 
in other lands? 

If so, what practical demands do they 
feel this makes on them? 

3. Do they feel that Christianity is the 
essential element in helping to work 
out new national ideals? 

4. Do they feel that they have any mes- 
sage about God to carry to other 
nations? 

5. How far are students prepared to make 
their contribution through the mis- 
sionary societies? 


as to the value of the S.V.M.U.? 


6. What is the opinion of your Council 


it is announced that the Tokyo Imperial 
University Students’ Christian Association 
has opened a Legal Counsel Bureau “to 
serve the common people at a minimum of 
cost and with a maximum of kindness.” 


The field of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation in India, Burma, and Ceylon com- 
prises at present about 200 colleges—arts, 
professional, theological, and technical— 
but most of its work lies in Christian col- 
There are about forty Christian 
Student Unions affiliated to the National 
Association, with a total membership of 
approximately 1,500. Altogether, some 500 
students last year took part in sixty Bible 
study circles conducted by these Unions, 
thirty-seven of them under student leader- 
ship: eight mission study circles were at- 
tended by about fifty students; and seventy- 
five students met regularly for the discus- 
sion of social problems, based largely upon 
the textbooks on the subjects by D. J. 
Fleming. The actual social service carried 
on by the members of the Movement in- 
cluded night school work, visitation of hos- 
pitals, playground activities, dispensing of 
medicines, instruction on sanitation, and 
collection of funds for charitable purposes. 
There was a total attendance of 640 at the 
twelve camps held during the year. 


leges. 


The Student Volunteer Movement have 
prepared a very attractive and interesting 
exhibit of missionary posters. There are 
thirty posters on the general theme ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and World Reconstruction.”” The 
aim of the exhibit is to convey information 
regarding the present world program of 
Christianity to capture the attention of 
students who have no practical missionary 
interest and to demonstrate the possibil- 
ities of posters in the work of local com- 
mittees. These exhibits are available 
through the department offices, where the 
routing will be handled. The rental price 
for three days will be $2.00, plus carriage 
charges. This exhibit is most timely, and 
will doubtless be widely used. 


Who's Who in this Issue 


Robert P. Wilder, who writes from such 
full experience concerning life in South- 
eastern Europe, is now head of the Relig- 
ious Work Department of the International 
Committee. 

Arthur F. Newell has been working 
among prisoners of war in England and 
Switzerland. He is now one of the student 
secretaries in New England. 

Richard Roberts, who is pastor of the 
Pilgrim Church in Brooklyn, is coming to be 
well known in social and labor movements. 

E. L. Devendorf is secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A., University of California. 

W. W. Lockwood is spending a generous 
proportion of a well earned furlough from 
China in organizing missionary work in 
the United States. 

S. J. Inman is secretary of the Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America. B. R. 
Barber was formerly general secretary of 
the Young Men's Christian Association in 
Calcutta. K. S. Latourette is Professor of 
History and Chaplain at Denison Univer- 
sity. 

IF. E. Wolf is secretary at the University 
of Wisconsin. Paul Derring, concerning 
whom H. J. Langston contributes an inter- 
esting note, is secretary at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Miss Clara 8S. Reed is chairman of the 
Student Committee of the National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 

Lloyd C. Douglas, a pastor at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, was formerly general secretary 
of the Student Association at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Book Reviews 


The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith, 
by D. S. Cairns. George H. Doran. 


Professor Cairns, who is gratefully known 
by a large number of American friends, 
has, in these Oxford lectures, done us a 
new and distinctly valuable service. Though 
they were delivered just before the War, 
the treatment is brought up to date by an 
epilogue dealing with the problem of God 
and the War. 

In the four lectures composing the vol- 
ume proper, the author carries the reader's 
intellectual assent by his candor and sym- 
pathetic recognition of difficulties—many 
times seemingly insoluble—in the Chris- 
tian attitude to the riddle of life. 

The lecture in which he deals with Jesus 
as the ultimate revelation of the Father is 
particularly serviceable at this time, and 
his frank, sincere statement about the place 
of the Scriptures in the understanding of 
God’s ways with men will direct and stimu- 
late many. 

All who have heard or read Professor 
Cairns know him as preeminently a man 
of mighty faith. Many will read the little 
book and thank God for his insight and 
reasonable faith. GI 


Christian Internationalism, by William P. 

Merrill. The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

Dr. Merrill was one of the seers who, 
before 1914, saw that the duty of the 
churches was to work at the job of being 
peace-makers. He was a delegate to the 
international conference of Protestant lead- 
ers at Constance in August of 1914 when 
war broke out and opened the eyes of 











‘Ten Commandments for the “‘College’” Church 
By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


I 
| \M the Spirit of Christianity. Thou shalt have no other business but to promote Me. 

Thou shalt not squander thy time by offering dissertations upon Genesis as a text book on 
anthropology, biology, geology, astronomy, or any other ology or onomy appertaining to the 
heavens above or the earth beneath or the waters under the earth; thou shalt not bother thyself 
overmuch with philosophical explanations of strange matters concerning which thou knowest 
nothing; for I, the Spirit of Christianity, am now exercised more about other things: notably, 
the character of thy summons in behalf of lofty ideals and worthy living. 


I] 
Thou shalt not specialize upon indictments of Organized Christianity because of its ancient 
mistakes, for they are amply able to speak for themselves without thy help, and thy task is to 
remedy such blunders rather than commemorate them. 


III 

Remember the Faculty, and keep its respect. ‘Students come and go, and their opinions are 
easily modified; but the Faculty Man stays, and likewise do his convictions. Let him once give 
thee a black eye, and thou shalt be thus adorned for some time. In him thou shalt invest much 
of thy time and thought, that his good opinion of thy motives and methods may be won, lest he 
consider thee out of harmony with Truth and intolerant of truth-seekers, whereupon he hooteth 
at thee in his lecture-hall, after the which thou mayest as well lock thy door and throw away 
the key thereof. 





IV 
Honor the student traditions of thy university, however silly they may seem to thee, that 
thy days may be longer in the academic community wherein thou hast chosen to live thy life and 
perform thy work. 


V 
Thou shalt not scold. 

VI 
Thou shalt not commit sectarianism. 

Vil 
Thou shalt not baw] out the fraternities. 

VIII 


Thou shalt not cause thy most loyal student members to flunk their courses by spending too 
much time scouring thy pots and pans, and engineering thy pop-corn festivals, lest they evermore 
hink of thee as one doth regard the tailor who built for him the ill-fitting pants. 


IX 
Thou shalt not covet university credits for thy courses in religion. 
xX 
Thou shalt not covet the instructor’s right to consider it unprofessional to be interesting ; 
thou shalt not toady to the professor who knifeth thee in the back after thou hast caused him to 
be made toastmaster of a student banquet within thy gates, nor ask them to teach thy classes in 
Bible study who, though they have large names and many letters affixed thereunto, register less 
than 32° on their spiritual thermostat; thou shalt not covet the student’s slang, airs, dress, in- 
difference, cold-bloodedness, or any other thing that undignifies thee and nullifies thy useful- 
ness and causeth him to thrust his tongue in his cheek when he passeth thee by. 


| These “commandments” may be of interest als and profit—to Association Secretaries and 
th Christian workers in academi mmunities.—f-dit. | 


“hristendom to the seriousness of the task the splendid project of establishing that’ intellectual difficulties have not been sym- 


t had been academically discussing international order which must be so fun- pathetically reckoned with. Thinking young 
In this book he catalogs internationalism damental a part of the coming Kingdom men and women refuse to believe that 
inescapably a function of Christianity of God among men, this books calls the blind faith is a virtue’’ and that “an honest 
a Christianity that believes in working for Church of today to give, not intellectual doubt is a crime’’. 
1 Kingdom of God on earth The author assent merely, but an enthusiastic loyalty Dean Hodges has given us a book that is 
discusses the place of America in the move- of heart and will calculated to help men and women who 
ment toward international organization, E. H. K. really want to know the Bible. It is not a 
discusses from the Christian viewpoint the dry theological dissertation, but a live in- 
fundamental principles and the problems How to Know the Bible, by George Hodges. teresting exposition carried on in simple 
of such an organization But more than The Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50. direct English. He deals frankly with the 
that, he shows that, just as true religion Earnest students of the Bible frequently composite authorship of the scriptures, the 
nd democracy are mutually essential, so encounter in their study of the Scriptures conflicts, repetitions and contradictions; and 
Christianity and internationalism are uapparent contradictions, unexplained repe- with such reverence that the Bible becomes 
nonymous As Christianity has been the titions, conflicts with established scientific a book of greater interest than ever befor 
ource of national political idealism, so it fact and ethical standards, of which they Not many books dealing with higher crit- 
ust be the source and dynamic of inter as Christians must disapprove. The in- icism can be placed in the hands of under- 
national political idealism The war was genious explanations and allegorical treat- graduates with any degree of safety, but 
not a holy war, unless, as we believe, God ment of some of these difficulties at the this book, coming ‘as it does from a cau- 
had a purpos« i purpose of forever abol- hands of certain conservatives fail fre- tious, conservative scholar can be honestly 
shing the law of the jungle among na- quently to satisfy the intellect, and only recommended to all those who would know 
tions and establishing the law of the fam- too often students are permitted to drift the Bibk 
Christ claims the whole of life To out on a sea of agnosticism because these J. lL. B. 
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